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Model "77" tractor avail- 
able with either gasoline, 
kerosene or diesel engine. 


| 
The full line of Oliver mounted “QD” (Quick Detachable) 
planting and cultivating implements makes your Oliver 
Tractor the most efficient farming machine you can own. 


You save money and time. Once you have a mounted tool, 
like the Oliver “QD” Cultivator shown, you can add plant- 


pine yc aaa ing and fertilizing attachments at little cost because you use 
complete lines of farm trac- 4 

tors— wheel and crawler 
types—for all farm require- 
ments. Ask cbout them. 





the same cultivator support pipes, levers and rocker arms. 


Get full information on Oliver tractors and implements. 
Over 100 years of farm equipment manufacturing experience 
make them your best investment for better farming. See 


your Oliver Distributor. 


“FINEST IN 
FARM MACHINERY” ~~ THE @) AY 4 <a - 2t CORPORATION 
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a«-— Export Division, 400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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DISTRIBUTORS ALL Imperial Chemical Ind. “Egypt” S. A. 
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EGYPT 


Land of 
e low taxes 
e peaceful labor 





e perpetual sunshine 
* inexpensive manpower 


Egypt's soil is proverbial for its abundance and fertility. But 
now, modern geological methods of exploration have revealed 
Egypt's immense mineral resources. This dormant wealth 
awaits development and the Egyptian Government offers 
adequate support and facilities for prospecting and exploiting 


the Egyptian deserts. Foreign interests are welcomed. 


and now 
¢ modern power 





The great dam across the river Nile at Aswan is a part of the 
tremendous hydro-electric project now under construction. This 
project will provide the power needed to develop Egypt's vast 


mineral deposits. 


apply to: 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry 


Cairo, Egypt 














In the research laboratories of hospitals, 
clinics, and medical schools throughout 
our country, the lights burn late... as 
scientists constantly strive to halt 
humanity’s greatest enemy—CANCER. 
As the lights continue to burn, the hope 
for a cure grows brighter... here’s why 
Cancer Research Is Paying Off 
Through research—which you have 
helped to support by donating to the 
American Cancer Society—medical 
science now has new weapons to combat 
this disease more effectively than ever: 
Drugs—there is evidence that a chemical 
treatment for cancer may be perfected. 
Certain drugs will prolong the lives of 
cancer victims... other promising com- 
pounds are being tested. 
Hormones—treatment with hormones, 
such as ACTH and Cortisone, 
brought about dramatic, although tem- 
porary, effycts in some types of cancer. 
Other horniones have helped control ad- 
vanced cancer of certain organs. 


has 


X-rays—the development of more power- 
ful machines promises to make this form 
of treatment more effective. 
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Isotopes—racdioactive chemicals are be- 
coming increasingly useful in treating 
certain rare forms of the disease. 

In addition, surgical technics have 
been improved so much that once hazard- 
ous operations can now be performed 
safely. And fy ress is being made in 
the development of tests to detect cancer 
in its earliest stages when the chances 
for cure are best. Research has made 


Help Science Help You... 
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... your gift will reach your 


American Cancer Society Division 


these life-saving advances possible. But, 
as long as cancer continues to kill some 
210,000 men, women, and children in our 
country each year, we must keep the 
lights burning in the laboratories! Much 
more research needs to be done before 
cancer can be dealt the final blow! 

Your life—the life of everyone you 
know—is at stake. Give generously to 
the 1951 Cancer Crusade. 


Give To Conquer Cancer 
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care of Your Local Post Office 


Here is my contribution of $. 


to fight Cancer. 
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Ste of the W 


Strengths 


And W 


West and East 


eaknesses 


France Uniting Europe 
Germany—VW estern Setback 
Threat to Tito Grows 

Italy’s Reds Quit Stalin 
Arabs Swing To West 


Pacific Pact Brewing 





N the global psychological war now 
I in progress, each side has its eye on 
the other, watching for cracks and 
crevices in the armorplate of political, 
economic and military preparedness. 
Whether the situation deteriorates or 
improves depends on the delicate bal- 
ance of these factors, as much as on 
the desire of East or West for a total 
shooting war. 

Competent observers predict that if 
the West, and particularly the United 
States, can build worldwide political 
strength as rapidly and successfully as 
it has engaged in atomic development. 
there will be no shooting war now or 
in the foreseeable future. 

Certain rifts are beginning to appear 
in the perimeter of the Soviet’s expand- 
ing front. On the other hand the Soviet 
Union has not been unsuccessful in ap- 
plying pressure to undermine collec- 
tive security through the United Na- 
tions, and to create at least temporary 
disharmony among the free nations of 
the world. 

Weaknesses of the West can other- 
wise be ascribed to partisan political 
feuds, to shortsighted failure to weigh 
the significance of the social and spir- 
itual aspects of the struggle, and to a 
tendency on the part of a good many 
nations to view the vast disruptions fol- 
lowing World War II through the 
myopic spectacles of national self-in- 
terest. 

The balance sheet as it now stands 
shows some of these faults in process 
of being corrected—and certain posi- 
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tive strengths emerging in favor of the 


free world. 


France and European Unity 


Europe’s will to resist communist ag- 
gression is gaining impetus from 
French leadership as well as from the 
Atlantic Pact, the appointment of 
Eisenhower as High Commander, and 
the certainty of American military 
backing. France is taking a bold initi- 
ative in bringing akout Continental 
unity. The Schuman Plan concept has 
been constantly enlarged. It now _ in- 
cludes not only a pooling of the coal 
and steel industries of Western Europe 
under a single supra-national authority, 
but a similar agreement on agriculture, 
and eventually consolidation of all mil- 
itary forces into a single European 
army. 

It is obvious that a Europe chopped 
up into many jealously divided eco- 
nomic units, and divorced from the 
great war potential of the Ruhr, would 
be in no position to defend _ itself 
against powerful onslaught from the 
East. One great value of the Schuman 
Plan is that it mobilizes the Ruhr to 
the service of all Europe, integrates 
Western Germany on a basis of equal- 
ity in the European defense scheme, 
and neutralizes fears that a re-armed 
Germany could hatch new aggressions 
of its own. Early German enthusiasm 
for the plan has lately met with selfish 
resistance of Ruhr industrialists, who 
seek to retain monopoly controls over 


Ruhr coal and steel industries. Decen- 
tralized ownership and management 
are essential to prevent the menace of 
a European cartel. Despite obstacles, 
it can be predicted that Jean Monnet, 
France’s great economic wizard, will 
conclude negotiations with the other 
five nations that have expressed wil- 
lingness to cooperate—the Bonn Goy- 
ernment, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg and Italy. 

Britain, placing her Commonwealth 
ties first, has held aloof from the 
French project, which ultimately must 
lead to a Federation of Europe. The 
United States is giving it increasing en- 
couragement. Without waiting for con- 
clusion of the other agreements, France 
is pushing ahead with her idea of merg- 
ing the military forces of the six na- 
tions into a single army to include Ger- 
man units. Such a coordinated force at 
the disposition of the Supreme Com- 
mander would contribute mightily to 
the strength of the Atlantic Pact na- 


tions. 
The German Muddle 


The West has suffered a real set-back 
in its objective of bringing Western Ger- 
many into the European defense pic- 
ture. This has been due partly to dis- 
agreements among the Atlantic powers 
themselves, but largely to the reluc- 
tance of the Germans to re-arm, and to 
maneuvers of the USSR. The Soviet 
Union, in asking for a Four Power 

(Continued on page 7) 
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The development of Egypt's own oil resources has resulted in 
a tremendous advance in rail facilities to all points within this 
holiday land. Fast Diesel locomotives and modern Pullman 
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to principal sight-seeing locations. Combined tourist tickets 
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Em iiacmanide to diplomatic usage— 





The only recent publication which attempts to bring under 
one cover all the elements that go to make up modern 
diplomacy, THE DIPLOMATIC YEARBOOK includes all the 
information diplomats, writers, librarians and students need 
at their fingertips. Check these features— 


@ The list of diplomatic personnel of 90 countries. 


@ A thorough index of 10,000 names of leading diplomatic 
personnel, making it possible to locate any diplomat. 


@ Vernacular titles of each country, plus area, popula- 
tion, national colors and monetary unit. 


@ Addresses and telephone numbers of the Chancery, 
residence of Chief of Mission, offices of military, naval 
and air attaches, commercial, agricultural, press and 
cultural counsellors and attachés of each country. 


@ Protocol usage particular to each country, covering 
audiences, first calls, entry of personal effects, tax ex- 
emptions, etc. 

@ Marital and family status of diplomatic personnel for 
social as well as professional purposes. 


Yearbook 


by the Editors of United Nations World Magazine 
Myron Leslie Hurwitz, Editor in Charge 


AG united nations WORLD book 848 pages $20.00 


A working guide to procedure and protocol, this book also brings UNITED NATIONS WORLD MAGAZINE 
you important articles on Diplomacy in Action by such leading au- 
thorities as President Max Petitpierre of Switzerland, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, Professor J. B. WhittonSpruille 
Braden, George J. Mathieu, E. Wilder Spaulding, Stanislaw Kiernik, 
Sir Victor Wellesley, and Robert J. G. McClurkin. It supplies a 
Glossary of Diplomatic Procedure with actual forms for carrying 
on diplomatic correspondence, forms of address, presentation of cre- 
dentials, and information on diplomatic immunities, arbitration and 
so forth. Also included are definitions of all the major terms of 
diplomatic language. 


HERBERT VERE EVATT says: 


“This work is the only recent publication as far as | know which 
attempts to bring under one cover all the elements that go to make 
up modern diplomacy. Such a work may well become as necessary to 
the diplomatic profession as is the square to the mason.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 153 E. 24th ST., N. Y. 10 








State of the World cominues 


Conference to discuss German demili- 
tarization, has taken full advantage of 
the desire of all Germans to end their 
country’s schism. Soviet strategy is to 
retard rearmament, which it warns it 
will regard as an act of aggression. A 
USSR proposal for a “united and neu- 
tralized” Germany, from which both 
East and West troops would be with- 
drawn, undoubtedly will be the core of 
discussion at a Big Four conference 
when this is held. 

The whole matter of such a confer- 
ence presents the West with a highly 
embarrassing situation. On the other 
hand, it cannot very well oppose the 
union of East and West Germany— 
particularly if the Russians go so far 
as to agree to free elections in their 
zone. On the other hand, a neutral and 
defenseless Germany would be wide 
open to seizure by the Soviets. Finally, 
Western Germany, while the US re- 
mains there, is a cenvenient area in 
which to amass new US troop conting- 
ents dispatched to Europe under the 
Atlantic Pact—whereas there is some 
fear that the presence of American 
soldiers in large numbers in other coun- 
tries might lead to painful discord. 

The West holds that the projected 
conference should be a simple meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers, rather than 
a session of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers under the terms of the Pots- 
dam Agreement, which would drastic- 
ally limit the scope of its agenda. 
They hope to broaden the discussion to 
include tension in the Balkans and its 
remedy. But they prefer to steer clear 
of Asian issues, for these would involve 
presence of a Chinese representative at 
the conference table—and the USSR 
would insist that he be communist. 

The German dilemma has other fa- 
cets. Chancellor Adenauer, who heads 
the three-party coalition government 
at Bonn, is sitting on a hot spot. He 
knows that German unity, however de- 
sirable, would give great new power 
to the Socialist opposition party, most 
of whose members are in the Eastern 
zone. He must seek to placate Socialist 
leader Kurt Schumacher, and likewise 
those Western critics who accuse him 
of playing into the hands of the Com- 
munists. The Chancellor has declared 
in favor of secret elections in both 
zones, to elect a pan-German parlia- 
ment—but he has appealed to the For- 
eign Ministers not to agree to German 
demilitarization. There is small likeli- 


hood that they will. 

Beleaguered on the one hand by paci- 
fists and on the other by Socialist 
forces for unity, the Bonn Government 
draws some comfort from disagreements 
among Britain, France and the US 
over the timing of rearmament. The 
French plan for organizing a European 
army would delay its start until the 
pattern of the Continental defense 
force was agreed to by the six powers, 
including Germany. The US is eager 
for German rearmament to begin at 
once, although General Eisenhower ad- 
vocates far less haste than the State 
Department. Certainly Europe cannot 
defend itself without the aid of Ger- 
many’s industrial and military might. 
Eastern political maneuvers to block 
rearmament are cold war tactics aimed 
at defeat of the West. Thus far, they 
have scored a fair measure of success. 


War Threat to Tito 


Yugoslavia represents the region 
where the balance of East-West forces 
is painfully close—so close that pre- 
dictions of whether cold war will turn 
to hot war in that area may rely on 
factors that are far away and partake 
of the global credit-and-debit picture. 

Recent United Nations victories in 
Korea against overwhelming North Ko- 
rean and Chinese Communist odds are 
a warning to the Soviet Union that the 
world’s collective security system has 
not been completely shattered, as it had 
hoped—and that further conquest 
through wars of the satellites will not 
be tolerated. Recent explosions in the 
deserts of Nevada may also give a hint 
that the US has perfected an atomic 
weapon which can be utilized against 
enemy ground troop concentrations. 
These factors could influence a Soviet 
decision on Yugoslavia. 

Tito’s toughness is a big asset. The 
doughty Marshal shows no tremors be- 
fore the formidable array of Soviet- 
trained and equipped armies standing 
at his gates. These include some 160,- 
000 Bulgarians, 90,000 Hungarians, 
225,000 Rumanians and a Russian force 
of 120,000 with strong air and mech- 
anized units. 

Tito’s army of guerrillas can match 
them in iron-jawed fighters, but its ma- 
teriel is antiquated and the Marshal 
has stoutly refused—unless his nation 
is attacked—to accept guns, planes and 
tanks from the arsenal of the West. 
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State of the World 


In this, he may know what he is about. 
Such a move could be an invitation to 
full-scale attack from the Soviet bloc 
nations, which up to now have limited 
their harassments to thousands of minor 
but bloody border clashes, all of which 
have been repulsed. 

For the West, the $64 question is: 
Do these massed satellite and Soviet 
troops represent a cold war maneuver 
of intimidation, or a hot war threat? 
Either could be true. That the cold war 
is getting hotter leaves no room for 
doubt, and Tito is taking his precau- 
tions when he declares that Yugoslavia 
will resist, not only a direct attack, but 
any aggression in Europe that could 
threaten her independence. That stand 
places him more securely in the West- 
ern camp, from which help must come. 
Nor will the West abandon him, for it 
must be prepared to counter any Soviet 
military strike southward toward the 
Mediterranean. 


continued 


Italian Revolt against Moscow 


Tito’s boldness has set the example 
for defections from the Moscow ty- 
ranny that appear to be spreading 
throughout the communist world. 

The greatest weakness of the Soviet 
drive for world domination lies in the 
growth of a new concept of “com- 
munist nationalism,” such as has re- 
cently split the Italian Communist 
Party wide open. The seceding Italian 
leaders have not abandoned their Marx- 
ism. But Valgo Magnani and Aldo Cuc- 
chi have stated: “Communists must un- 
conditionally declare themselves willing 
to defend the national -territory from 
aggression, no matter from where it 
came.” 

Italy’s official association with the 
defense plans of the Atlantic Powers is 
a great asset to Western strength. Yet 
even more important, on the other side, 
is this rift in Italy’s strong communist 
forces. If a tendency to kick off Moscow 
leadership gains, it can upset well-laid 
Soviet infiltration schemes in many 
countries, and add to the military 
strength of the free nations the very es- 
sential political and spiritual morale 
without which, as General Eisenhower 
has said, armed strength is of no avail. 

Similar cracks in Soviet armor are 
suspected in other satellite countries 
that have learned the lesson of Tito’s 
successful defiance. Symptomatic is the 
recent ousting of Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister Vladimir Clementis—accused 
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of bearing a “Western taint”—and his 
subsequent disappearance; while even 
a thorough-going Communist like Presi- 
dent Klement Gottwald is reported to 
be under police supervision. 

If such events do not represent defi- 
West, 
certainly on the debit side of the ledger 


nite victories for the they are 


as far as the Soviet Union is concerned. 


Arab Swing to West 


Meanwhile 
globe, the record of the free 
both positive and 
achievement. 
gression in Korea and defiance of the 
United Nations have had the effect of 
swinging the Arab nations away from 
their former position of “neutrality” in 
the East-West conflict, toward a stronger 
stand on the side of the democracies. 
(See “Mao’s Mistake,’ UNW January 
1951.) This was confirmed at the re- 
cent Arab League meeting in Cairo. 
Arab bitterness over Western imperial- 
ism still runs strong. Egypt insists that 
defense of the Middle East cannot be 
separated from the question of her 
unity with the Sudan and the with- 
drawal of British troops from the Suez 
Canal zone—which she considers her- 
self able to defend. Yet for all the un- 
settled differences, there is a stiffening 
of the Arab governments against a pos- 
sible communist threat to the Middle 
East. 


of the 
nations 
negative 


in other areas 


registers 


Chinese Communist ag- 


Now a Pacific Pact 


Differences within the United Nations 
over the handling of the war in Korea 
and the Chinese Communist aggres- 
sion came near to causing a rift be- 
tween the West and the Asian nations 
that followed the lead of India. Add 
to this that the West has failed to cre- 
ate a positive role for itself in the great 
upsurge of Asian independence move- 
ments in the post-war period. 

Balancing these weaknesses, a new 
strength for the free world may be 
achieved through a projected Pacific 
Pact. It will be a strictly Pacific de- 
fense line-up, corresponding to the At- 
lantic Pact, with a defense force under 
the direction of a Pacific High Com- 
mander. Pact nations are expected to 
be Australia, Canada, Formosa, Japan, 
New Zealand, The Philippines and the 
United States. Pacific bitterness to- 
ward Japan is still much alive, but the 
revival of her capacity for defense 
within limits is now admitted to be in- 
dispensable to collective security 
against Soviet expansion, 
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Top Reporters' Forum 
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Will There Be A General .War In 195]? 


United Nations World asked six of the world’s outstanding 


reporters this question. Their replies show a remarkable 


unanimity, though their analyses are quite divergent. 


R. W. Cooper 
The London Times 


It could be touch and go in Germany or China; but with- 
out presuming to share the secrets of-the Kremlin or, in- 
deed, of the Pentagon, I cannot see that the risks of general 
war in 1951 are any greater than the risks we have run in 
1950. 

It is, however, a sufficiently grim commentary on the 
international situation that such a question can seriously be 
asked. An answer defies logical reasoning and cannot over- 
look the possibility of a sheer accident—and there are cer- 
tainly too many powder kegs lying around, too many poison 
pens at work, to regard the immediate future with anything 
but healthy alarm. 

But, short of some Sarajevo, some utter failure of the 
brakes of statesmanship, all the probabilities seem to be 
against a general outbreak this year because: (1) nobody 
wants war; and (2) it is surely a false assessment of 
their powers of recovery to suppose that the great nations 
are anywhere near ready to wage a world war only six 
years after the economic ravages of the last holocaust. 

What may well emerge in the coming months is whether 
the die is to be irrevocably cast for war in, say, the next 
five years; but, unlike many observers, I can find no parallel 
between the present situation, with its limited clashes of 
ideological henchmen, and the open snatch and grab of Hit- 
ler’s reign. Fear of war, in short, still seems to belong to the 
armory of Soviet propaganda. 

If Korea be regarded as the first overt example of com- 
munist armed aggression, the collective resistance of the UN 
has so far prevented direct intervention by Russia, what- 
ever be thought of Communist China as a substitute. This 
perceptible though halting growth of collective security, 
based on the moral strength of the UN Charter and an ur- 
gent measure of armament throughout the free world is 
perhaps the surest shield against general war, assuming it is 
not to be regarded merely as an extension of US policy. 
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For its immediate purposes, there should still be plenty 
of room for diplomacy in the “hit and run” approach to 
negotiations by the Peking Government and the evident de- 
sire of Soviet Russia for a settlement in Germany, the 
most menacing storm center of them all. In other words, we 
are still clearing up the last war. 


Col. R. Ernest Dupuy 


Military Columnist 
Visién (Latin American Magazine) 


Any flat prediction on the probabilities of World War III 
can be but crystal gazing. But, unless the Soviets be so 
misled as to discount the potentialities of their principal 
adversary, the United States, the power factors do not favor, 
at this time, an outright war move by the USSR. Aggressors 
bring about war when they estimate the factors to be pre- 
ponderantly in their favor. The Politburo is no starry-eyed 
group of patriots rushing to arms in defense of a belea- 
guered motherland; it leaves that pap for its cannon fod- 
der. 

For the men of the Kremlin, a war to be successful must 
be short—as it must be to any dictator desiring to maintain 
his throne. 

Russia did not grasp Berlin in 1948 when the United 
States was at the nadir of its military strength, the Western 
world was completely disorganized, and the threat of our 
atomic bomb loomed large. 

Today the echoes of five atomic explosions still reverber- 
ate from Nevada deserts. Rumors fly of other developments 
in the electronic and guided missile field. A North-Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is germinating. Above all, western mil- 
itary technique in Korea has inflicted losses estimated 
at from 10 to 1 up to 100 to 1 upon Communist warrior-ants. 
Could Russia withstand such losses in what might well be- 
come a long-drawn-out struggle? 

The factors do not favor a short, crushingly successful 
venture to capture Western Europe. 





Thomas J. Hamilton 


The New York Times 


I do not think so. 

I believe the Soviet Union will continue its policy of us- 
ing satellite countries to create diversions for the democra- 
cies, thus compelling us to use our armed forces while the Red 
Army remains intact for possible use later. There is, of 
course, the possibility that the Kremlin might precipitate 
a world war by erroneous calculation; in other words, by 
inciting a satellite to action which would require such a 
large scale reply by the democracies that the fighting would 
engulf the world. This means, of course, that the United 
States and the other members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
must go ahead with their defense preparations with all 
possible determination, while at the same time making it 
clear to the Soviet Union which areas we will defend. The 
first and second world wars were due to miscalculation 
by William If and Hitler regarding the determination of the 
democracies to resist. If we make our intentions sufficiently 
clear to Stalin and develop sufficient force to back them up, 
I believe war is not probable this year, and may be avoided 
indefinitely. 


K. Balaraman 


The Hindu, Madras, India 


I do not think there will be a general war in 1951. By 
that I, of course, mean a war by design. 

The peoples of the world are tired of war. More and 
more of them are coming to realize with every day that 
passes that war solves no problems. The problems to solve 
for which World War II was fought and won still remain 
very much with us; Germany and Japan continue to be the 
world’s biggest headaches. When I visited the countries of 
Europe and the Middle East last fall on my way to India 
I found everywhere a great upsurge of the desire for peace 
—peace which is so essential to reconstruction out of the 
shambles left by the last war. 

If there is to be another war it must be started by the 
Soviet Union; the one certainty today is that the democra- 
cies will not start it. The men of the Kremlin may be mad 
with power but surely cannot be so mad as not to realize 
that a war today will definitely result in the utter physical 
destruction of Russia. America’s stockpile of atom bombs is 
the greatest bulwark against a general war. 

According to my information, which is derived from the 
highest Indian sources, Russia does not want war now. The 
people behind the Iron Curtain are said to be as eager 
for peace as the people on our side of it. As for the Soviet 
leaders, their hands are full with the task of reconstruction 
and consolidation of the territories they have already gobbled 
up. They need time to complete this work. Further Stalin is 
old and does not expect to live many years longer. He is said 


to be most anxious to leave behind a powerful and prosperous 
Russia and a war now would shatter that dream of his. 

At a dinner party during the last session of the UN 
General Assembly, Sir Benegal Rau, India’s Ambassador to 
the UN, asked Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky 
who was sitting next to him, “Do you think there will be 
a general war in 1951?” 

“T don’t think so,” replied Vishinsky. “One side (obviously 
meaning Russia) certainly does not want it.” 

The other day I asked Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, one of the 
key men of the Eastern bloc at United Nations, the same 
question. 

The Polish delegate replied, “I don’t expect it. Powerful 
forces are working for the preservation of peace and it will 
soon be difficult for anyone to resist them.” 

It is easy to dismiss these statements as mere propaganda, 
but the possibility cannot be overlooked they may also be 
straws in the wind. 

At the outset I mentioned “war by design.” History is full 
of instances where wars have been touched off by just one 
particular, immediate incident or development. Europe is a 
powder keg today which only needs a spark to ignite. The 
rearmament of Western Germany should not turn out to be 
that spark. 


Anton Smole 
Correspondent of Tanjug 


(Yugoslav News Agency) 


A large program of armament is going on in Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania. At the same time Soviet propaganda 
is accusing Yugoslavia of preparing for an aggressive war 
against the Soviet Union and East-European countries. How 
ridiculous those charges are the following comparison 
shows: My country has a population of 16 million people. 
The Soviet Union together with the European countries she 
controls has a population of nearly 300 million people! Obvi- 
ously Soviet accusations have but one meaning: to justify 
aggressive intentions against Yugoslavia. The rearmament of 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria over and above the limits 
provided for under peace treaties constitutes a threat against 
Yugoslavia and a threat to world peace generally. 

Emphasizing that a real danger of world war does exist, 
I would like to underline very energetically at the same 
time my conviction that if we act with a strong belief 
that sincere efforts for peace are not useless, we can pre- 
serve peace. 

This brings me to a moment in 194; which will never 
vanish fram my memory. At this time I was only 14 years old, 
but active in the liberation movement. On July 20, 1941 the 
Nazis killed 200 men, women and children in my town. A 
few hours after this horrible event a group of us held our 
regular meeting. One man said despairingly: “I fear that our 
struggle is useless. We are too few. Isn’t it more clever in- 
stead of fighting to be quiet and passive, to obey the oc- 
cupants?” The leader of our group replied: “To be passive 
means the death of our nation, to be active, to be fighting, 
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means the life of our nation.” He was right. We liberated 
our country, although in 1941 the task of liberation of the 
country was considered by many as unrealistic. 

Today, there is a danger of a new world war. But it does 
not mean that we cannot avoid the war. We would be com- 
pletely wrong if we should consider the task of preservation 
of peace as unrealistic. The interests of humanity call upon 
us now to do our best toward the preservation of a true 
world peace. No matter how dangerous the situation is, we 
can succeed, if we are guided, and if we act always strictly 
in accordance with principles and obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

On the question “Do you think there will be a general 
war in 1951?” I would like to give the following answer: 
Let us work as if peace were to reign for a century, and 


let us be prepared as if war were begin tomorrow. 


Jacques Edinger 


{gence France-Presse 


War in 1951? I don’t think so. 
Since war today can only come out of a conflict between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, it is necessary first 


to consider the attitude of these two countries. The others. 
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including China, can create risks of war, but they cannot 
precipitate it without the consent of the two nations who 
are masters of the situation. 

That the Soviet Union fears an open war seems to me to 
be proved by her attitude since the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict. One may question the sincerity of the peaceful 
protestations of the USSR. One cannot question that in 
intervening directly in Korea since the month of June the 
USSR would have precipitated a world war. She did not 
intervene, and no one will maintain that she is prepar- 
ing to do so now. 

If my analysis of the Soviet position is correct, in order 
to launch a general conflict, the Americans would have to 
decide on a preventive war. The American Government re- 
jects the idea as morally repulsive, and one has only to 
live in this country to be convinced that such an idea is held 
in execration by unanimous public opinion. 

The American superiority in aviation and atomic arma- 
ment, the Soviet superiority in masses of maneuver, ren- 
der the strategy of a war difficult to conceive and its out- 
come uncertain for both camps. 

Finally, there is no conflict which cannot be solved by 
negotiation and good will. The firebrands, those who do 
not reject war as a political instrument, are also those who 
can ignite the spark, in spite of all the opportunities for 
peace which remain. 

I am convinced that the United Nations, supported by the 
will to peace of all peoples, and also, 1 am sure, by all govern- 
ments. will know how to keep peace among them in 1951. 


Old Friends Meet 


AMBASSADORS Warren R. Austin (right), and Ernest Gross, both 
US representatives to the UN, enjoy UN World’s February issue. 
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TO NEW MEMBERS... 


If you are eligible for member- 
ship in The National Travel Club, 
which for 45 years has been bring- 
ing pleasure, service and financial 
benefits to lovers of travel... 

Now is the time to exercise your option 
and receive along with other Club privi- 
leges, the most prized, most interesting 
book — for you — in your entire collection: 
The Book of YOUR OWN TRAVELS. 

a 


This super-album is 224 pages of gray 
100% sulphate kraft, beautifully bound in 
heavy-duty fabrikoid with hand-tooled 
Florentine gilt decoration — a book to be 
proud of and enjoy all your life. And it fits 
your bookshelf like any other book — a de- 
light to see, to handle, to refer to. It never 
bulges, because every other page is perfor- 
ated, to be torn out when the following 
permanent page is pasted up; the thickness 
remains the same at all times whether new 
or partly or completely filled. Additional 
volumes that match can be added at will, so 
that you cam gradually build a magnificent 
quick-reference library set not only of your 
travels but of other personal interests too. 

Trip by trip, or year by year, you mount 
the snapshots, postcards, letters-home, 
maps, folders, menus, clippings and mem- 
orabilia that enable you to relive the happy 
days of travel — or plan new tours so as to 
get the utmost pleasure and value from 
every hour of your vacations. 

e 

THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB offers this 
priceless first volume of the Library of 
Your Own Travels to new members FREE 
upon acceptance of application (see cou- 
pon). The NTC was founded in 1906 by a 
group of kindred spirits interested in travel 


Sais : 

not as a business but as a hobby. Through 
the club’s beautiful monthly magazine 
TRAVEL, and confidential personal serv- 
ice, members get first-hand information 
about interesting places to visit — how to 
get there in comfort, when to go, where to 
stay, what to wear, how much to pay. 

If you have ever traveled, or plan to 
travel, or like to read about it — and if you 
want assured good service wherever you 
take vacations or trips, without extrava- 
gance—join the National Travel Club today. 

The dues are only $5.00 a year which 
covers everything: © The Book of Your 
Own Travels © a year’s subscription for 
Travel Magazine ¢ unlimited use of the 
Club’s information files, with special re- 
ports when desired © a $2,000 travel insur- 
ance policy ¢ home movie films © identifi- 
cation insignia ¢ and other aids to pleasure 
and service in travel @ with substantial sav- 
ings in expense. 


SEND ONLY $1.00 WITH APPLICATION 

Mail the attached coupon with $1.00 to the Club headquarters. Upon acceptance, 
you will be notified promptly, and receive your Book, your first copy of Travel, and 
your insurance policy, together with a bill for the $4.00 balance of first year’s dues 
in full, Your Membership Card, with money-saving club privileges, windshield 
insignia, and luggage labels come when payment is completed. If your application is 
not accepted, your money will be promptly refunded. 
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The National Travel Club, Dept. UN-3-50 
115 West 45th Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 


My interest in travel is for [J health, 
0 pleasure, (1 hobby, (1) education, 
0 holiday, ( reading, or. 


My occupation: 

I wish to apply for one year’s membership 

in the NTC. understand that my $5.00 

dues includes: 

1 super-album ‘‘Book of My Own Travels’; 

1 year's subscription to Travel Magazine; 

$2,000 Accident Insurance Policy; Wind- 

shield Insignia; Luggage Labels; Member- 

ship Certificate; Film Rental Rights; Rate 

Preferentials; Mail Service; Confidential 

Trip Tips; Use of all NTC facilities, serv- 

ices and bureaus. 

O Lenclose $1.00 deposit and will pay $4.00 
more upon acceptance. Or... 

a) I enclose pac ned we pay in full. 

Money to be refunded in full if application 

is not accepted. 
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time from New York -—- Regular luxury boat 
service. 


e FRIENDLY HAND — Egyptian Govern- 
ment “Tourist Courtesy Officers” will assist 
you gratis. 


e LAND OF CONTRASTS—Enjoy Egypt's 
gala opera, exciting sports and social life as 
well as her amazing monuments conveniently 
reached. 


*For full particulars see your travel Agent or write: 
EGYPTIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 
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Arms, Bread and Communism 


in Latin America 





Just before he left for Santiago to attend the twelfth session of the 
UN Economic and Social Council, now meeting there, Ambassador 
Santa Cruz, Chile’s permanent representative at the United Nations, 
wrote this important article, discussing the relationship between 
hunger in the Latin American countries and the defense of the 


s the UN Economic and Social Coun- 
Avi opens its twelfth session in 
Santiago, Chile, the United Nations 
stands at a crucial moment of its young 
existence. The double aggression from 
North Korea and Communist China 
against the Republic of Korea has been 
a severe test of its ability to provide 
the world with the collective security 
contemplated in the San Francisco 
Charter. 

The United Nations will emerge 
from this crisis with dignity. Behind it 
stand hundreds of millions of human 
beings from all parts of the world who 


By HERNAN SANTA CRUZ 


ardently desire the survival of the 
world organization. They understand, 
by reason or instinct, that it is still the 
greatest guarantee of peace, the best 
defense for small or weak nations, and 
that it offers excellent opportunities to 
discuss differences, explore possibilities 
of understanding, and find peaceful so- 
lutions. These millions are also aware 
that the UN is embarked on a project 
of tremendous proportions, with the 
aim of developing proper conditions 
for peace through international cooper- 
ation in the economic, social, cultural 
and humanitarian fields. 


Hemisphere against communist aggression. As President of the 
Economic and Social Council, he has been a potent force for the 
adoption of UN measures to raise living standards and improve the 
general economic conditions in under-developed countries. He 
speaks on this topic as one of the world’s great authorities. 


In the Korean conflict, the UN has 
been limited in its action by various 
factors. First was the impossibility of 
using effectively the mechanism of col- 
lective security established by the Char- 
ter. This was due to the fact that one 
of the large nations holding a perma- 
nent seat in the Security Council not 
only refused collaboretion but incited 
and protected the aggressors. Second 
was the lack of an international mili- 
tary force, essential to peace enforce- 
ment. Third was the fact that most 
countries—especially those situated in 
geographical zones where the danger of 
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aggression is acute—were unable to aid 
in repelling the Korean aggressor. 
Their economic and military potential 
does not permit them to divert strength 
needed for their own defense. 

It would be foolish, and even dan- 
gerous, to ignore the existence of an- 
other factor which, though it has not 
paralyzed, has weakened and delayed 
action for security in the UN. It is this: 
a great sector of public opinion in the 
free world has failed to give its un- 
reserved support to the UN in Korea. 
In this sector there exists no doubt that 
the governments of North Korea and 
Communist China have perpetrated acts 
of criminal aggression; nor is there any 
doubt by whom the aggressions were 
inspired and what is their objective. 
Nevertheless there is a lack of resolu- 
tion to participate in the common ac- 
tion to repel the aggressors. Particu- 
larly is this so in the case of the less 
economically developed 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

In Latin America this failure of pub- 
lic support has not been sufficient to 
prevent the governments from assuming 
at Lake Success a clear and decisive 


countries of 


stand against aggression, nor in some 
cases—like that of Colombia—from 
sending naval and ground forces to Ko- 
rea. But the truth is that none of the 
other Latin-American republics has 
been able to give more than moral sup- 
port to the UN, owing to the resistance 
of public opinion. 

In the countries of the Middle and 
Far East—with very few exceptions— 
this resistance has gone much further. 
The peoples and their governments, un- 
der India’s leadership, have with en- 
ergy and persistence fought every coer- 
cive measure, and even all forms of 
moral condemnation of the aggressors. 
The aggression in Korea has in fact 
served as a catalytic agent to precipi- 
tate a union based on racial affinities 
and on similarity of economic and so- 
cial problems, rather than on geopoliti- 
cal considerations. Thus we find our- 
selves in the presence of a pan-Asian 
bloc of more than 600,000,000 men, 
“third force” 
threatens to destroy the unity of the 
free world, so necessary to combat to- 
talitarian and imperialistic aggression, 
and so vital to the very existence of the 
United Nations. 

Naturally, in this position of the 
Latin American and Asian peoples sev- 
eral regional factors have been 
shrewdly exploited by Soviet propa- 
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ganda. In Latin America, geographical 
remoteness from the scene of action re- 
inforces isolationist feeling. When a na- 
tion feels neither immediate peril nor 
direct involvement in the conflict, it 
tends to consider itself free from the 
responsibility of fighting in another’s 
defense. Collective security appears as 
an abstract idea, and its full signifi- 
cance is missed. Moreover, in Latin 
America some resentment persists over 
former imperialistic conduct of the 
United States. The continental solidar- 
ity which grew so fast in the popular 
heart from 1932 to the end of the war 
has diminished as a result of US neg- 
lect of Latin America in the post-war 
years, as compared with what the US 
has given Europe and some of the Asian 
countries. 


The Rebirth of Asia 


One of the most impressive events of 
our time has been the rebirth of Asia 
and the Middle East, encouraged by the 
action of free democratic 
There is a very natural desire of these 
new-born nations to play an important 
role in international life, independently 
of the West which for centuries used 
them merely as a tool. There is also in 
these countries resentment and _ hate, 


peoples. 


the fruits of past exploitation and co- 
lonial domination. Finally, there is in 
many of them fear of an extension of 
the Korean conflict which would make 
them a theater of military operations 
and the immediate victims of the war. 

Besides these local and regional fac- 
tors, there are others that have weak- 
ened the moral and material support of 
UN political action in the under-devel- 
oped countries. In these regions, large 
numbers of people have doubt that 
there is anything real and authentic be- 
hind the abstract expressions concern- 
ing liberty, human dignity and prosper- 
ity, which serve as a banner for the 
United Nations. 
countries which call themselves demo- 


Moreover, in many 
cratic, the peoples are conscious of the 
survival of racial prejudices or forms 
of government which deny human dig- 
nity, of irritating social injustices and 
miserable living conditions. It is impos- 
sible to ask such people to fight in de- 
fense of material and moral conditions 
they themselves have never possessed. 

I prefer to concentrate on economic 
conditions. The Secretary General of 
the United Nations in the introduction 
to his World Economic Report, 1949- 


1950, published only a few days ago, 
points out that the tremendous differ- 
ence between the per capita levels of 
income of the under-developed coun- 
tries and those of the most highly de- 
veloped countries has been growing 
steadily. He says: “The measure of the 
problem that confronts the under-devel- 
oped countries in their attempts to nar- 
row the difference between their own 
standards of living and those of the de- 
veloped countries is perhaps best rep- 
resented by the figures on per capita 
income in 1949 available for seventy 
countries. 

“Twelve of these seventy countries, 
comprising almost one-third of the 
world’s population, disposed of only 4 
per cent of the world’s total income and 
had a per capita income of less than $50 
a year. Forty of the countries, compris- 
ing two-thirds of the world’s population, 
disposed of only 15 per cent of its income 
and had an average annual income per 
capita of less than $200. Such figures as 
are available for a period immediately 
before the war indicated that income is 
less evenly distributed among the coun- 
tries of the world now than it was then.” 

As an element of comparison, ap- 
proximate income per capita in the US 
was $510 in 1938; $1.453 in 1949, In 
the United Kingdom, it was $481 in 
1938; $773 in 1949. In France, it was 
$243 in 1938; $482 in 1949. China’s 
per capita income for these same years 
was $17 and $27, respectively. Brazil’s 
rose from $33 to $112; Bolivia’s from 
$39 to $55; Chile’s from $128 to $188; 
Mexico’s from $60 to $121. The tables 
for 1948 show no data on fourteen 
Latin-American republics where income 
has increased even less than in the 
countries mentioned; nor for any of the 
nations which became _ independent 
after the war, such as India, Ceylon, 
Lebanon and Syria, where advances to- 
ward industrialization have been infer- 
ior to those of Brazil, Mexico or Chile. 

In two Latin American countries, an- 
nual per capita income is less than $50. 
In eight, it is more than $50 but less 
than $100; in six, it is less than $200; 
and in four, it is less than $400. 

It is highly unlikely that the people 
with an income of $50 per year can 
feel very alarmed over the advance of 
communism, or concerned about living 
under a perfect political regime. The 
urgent preoccupation is to eat, to sur- 
vive. The same, in lesser degree, can be 
said of those whose income is less than 
$200 per year. They lack the feeling of 
belonging to a common enterprise for 
promoting collective security, raising 











wwe? 








COSTA RICA has many families in neighborhoods 
like these, where poverty and squalor and inadequate 
diet combine to spell misery that may breed despair. 


A PEASANT family in Argentina make their home in 
a tent. All through Latin America conditions of unem- 
ployment and misery open the door to communism. 


i 


the living standard and cultivating re- 
spect for human dignity. 

These conditions aggravate the grave 
problem of human solidarity that faces 
the free world. More serious, more im- 
portant even than repelling aggression, 
to which it is associated, is the need 
for rapidly raising the standard of liv- 
ing in these countries. 

The United Nations, especially 
through the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, has played a vital role in direct- 
ing and guiding international economic 
cooperation, thus fulfilling the express 
mandate of the San Francisco Charter. 

In my opinion the UN’s principal 
contribution to the solution of world 
economic probleras has been to point 
out the economic development of the 
under-developed countries as a major 
issue confronting the world. The Coun- 
cil’s concrete accomplishments in the 
realm of economic development—such 
as its program of Technical Assistance 
to under-developed countries—has been 
made possible by the initiative of the 
US and other governments. 

The theoretical aspects of economic 
development have been analyzed, its 


needs set forth, its solutions carefully 
studied, the basis has been established 
on which science and technology can 


aid economic development. Our next 
step is to see how this development can 
best be financed in view of the com- 
plete insufficiency of the actual re- 
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Latin America continued 


sources of the nations concerned. Such 
a study is the basic task of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its session 
in Santiago. 


Cost of Economic Progress 


Expert economists have reported to 
the UN that even if each under-devel- 
oped country threw all available re- 
sources into its economic development, 
there would be need for an additional 
$2 billion annually of international 
capital to effect a substantial economic 
progress in the retarded areas. 

The financial contribution of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development has been extremely 
small when judged by this requirement. 
In the first five years of its existence, 
the World Bank authorized develop- 
ment loans amounting to barely $850 
million. It is generally agreed that the 
contribution of private capital toward 
this same task can be only a limited 
one. There are some projects which 
have no financial interest for private in- 
vestors, others in which the govern- 
ments themselves justifiably do not de- 
sire private investment. Moreover, in the 
opinion of experts, the export of pri- 
vate capital from the US—which would 
be the main source of such a contribu- 
tion—has been steadily declining. It is 
therefore apparent that the greater part 
of the capital required will have to 
come from public funds. 

I believe that the governments of the 


world—especially those of economic- 
ally powerful nations—must be pre- 
pared to consider the financing of eco- 
nomic development with a new and 
bold approach attuned to the urgency 
of the problem and to the gravity of 
the world situation. The clear declara- 
tions embodied in President Truman’s 
message to Congress when submitting 
the US budget are a propitious sign. 
The Colombo Plan of the British Com- 
monwealth represents another move in 
the right direction. 

There are serious complications to 
international action to accelerate inter- 
national development. The current in- 
ternational situation, the rearmament 
programs and the fear of another war 
do more than imperil the economic 
progress of the under-developed areas. 
They constitute a potential factor of 
recession and of increase in the al- 
ready rising economic inequality be- 
tween these areas and the industrial- 
ized nations. This is a grave matter to 
which the Secretary General has called 
attention in his Report. 

The Economic and Social Council 
must without delay study the means of 
overcoming this danger. This question 
also—in so far as it affects Latin 
America—will be an important order 
of business at the Hemisphere Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers which meets 
in Washington on March 26. 

The Economic and Social Council 
has on its agenda an item entitled 
“Study of the World Economic Situa- 
tion.” This item is considered every 
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year at the Council’s February session. 
This year, the UN General Assembly 
requested the Council “to pay special 
attention to changes currently taking 
place in the international economic sit- 
uation, with a view to recommending 
to governments and to the General As- 
sembly measures designed to make 
possible the uninterrupted progress of 
programs of economic stability and 
development.” 

The Resolution is based on the fact 
that “the United Nations is under an 
obligation to use all the means at its 
disposal to ensure the steady growth of 
the world economy and to prevent the 
emergence of those factors of economic 
disequilibrium which impair general 
economic stability and disturb the eco- 
nomic development of the under-devel- 
oped countries.” The General Assem- 
bly, in entrusting this task to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, had in mind 
the bitter experience of World War II 
and foresaw even worse consequences 
unless serious steps were taken. 


Defense Needs Block Progress 


The under-developed countries will 
have difficulty in obtaining new equip- 
ment and machinery they need to con- 
tinue their programs of industrializa- 
tion and to make replacements of used 
equipment. World requirements of 
strategic materials and their increase 
in price will divert the resources of 
the under-developed countries to the 
production of strategic raw materials. 
It is certain that for some time to come 
they will accumulate foreign curren- 
cies and improve their balance of pay- 
ments. But in the long run, they will 
suffer for they will be unable to make 
use of these currencies to purchase ma- 
terials. Due to the inability of the in- 
dustrial nations to furnish capital 
goods and commodities, by the time 
they are in a position to do so prices 
will surely have greatly increased, as 
happened in the last post-war era. 

This situation would be still more 
serious if measures of the past wartime 
period were repeated: price fixing of 
some raw materials to a very low level 
in relation to the market price. In 
Chile, for example, the price-fixing of 
copper at 1] centavos per pound meant 
a loss that is estimated at some $800 
million. This is more than three times 
the value of Chile’s post-war imports in 
equipment or capital for its program of 
economic development. 

World War II was responsible for 
the well-nigh complete elimination of 











HOMELESS people, denied human dignity and the 
victims of social injustice, cannot be expected to 
fight in defense of the things they have never known. 


REVOLT and bitterness frequently stalk the lands 
where per capita income is less than $50 a year, and 
not more than $400, as in so much of Latin America. 


Germany’s and Japan’s _ industrial 
power for several years, and the great 
amount of destruction was the origin 
of reconstruction work. These factors 
tempered the economic effects of the 
war in the US and other countries. 

On the assumption that war will be 
avoided—and the United Nations can- 
not work on any other basis—economic 
imbalances produced by a reconversion 
to a peacetime economy will be this 
time even greater, unless the resources 
of the world are put to work for the 
development of under-developed areas 
and the increasing of their consump- 
tion potential. 

From whatever angle this problem is 
studied, economically or politically, it 
is evident that there can be only one 
conclusion: the pace of economic de- 
velopment of under-developed countries 
must be quickened, not slowed down. 
A continuous flow of commodities and 
equipment must be assured, together 
with an adequate and constant flow of 
international capital. 

It seems to me that this can be ac- 
complished if the problem is seriously 
studied in the light of its true import- 
ance. Alongside rearmament programs 
of some $30- or $40 billion, the invest- 
ment of $2 billion to resolve our prob- 
lem adequately can well be managed. 
The allotment of commodities and es- 
sential equipment to hasten economic 
development will mean only the slight- 
est cut in the production of war 
materials. 

The Economic and Social Council at 
Santiago is thus faced with great op- 
portunities to prove that it is really ca- 
pable of fulfilling the task assigned to 
it by the Charter—as leader of interna- 
tional acticn to increase the standard 
of living of the populations of the 
world and to help the development of 
progress and well-being with a view to 
creating peaceful and friendly relations 
among the peoples of the world. Fail- 
ure would increase the skepticism of a 
great part of public opinion toward the 
efficiency of the UN. Success under the 
watchful and hopeful eyes of the peo- 
ple of Latin America who for the first 
time have the opportunity of playing 
host to one of the “Main Organs” of 
the UN, would contribute greatly to the 
reinforcement of the UN prestige and 
authority and would strengthen the 
faith of millions of human beings. 

The United Nations must succeed in 
this, because unless it succeeds, all that 
men of good will had hoped for within 
its structure will result in no worth- 
while benefit to peace and to mankind. 
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Not Fit To Print! 

The world’s press can be irksome, ir- 
responsible and guilty of bad taste. In 
fact, a dispatch that will make some 
readers laugh their heads off, will cause 
those in another land to blow their tops 
in anger, say UN delegates. 

This was made clear during commit- 
tee debate on the proposed new conven- 
tion on Freedom of Information. It’s just 
not right to print stories that injure the 
sensibilities of peoples, four nations 
said, and they wanted to write a tough 
law against it. 

This move failed, but for editors who 
want to get along, here’s a tip sheet, 
complete with source: 

Ecuador—Print some other news from 
Latin America besides revolutions. We 
don’t spend all our time going around 
toppling governments by force. 

Egypt—Stop prying into the private 
life of King Farouk I. Too many lies are 
written about his romances, gambling 
and eating habits. 
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“Sorry, we don’t have a listing for Mars.” 
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Cuba-—The press of the past has made 
out Cubans to be pirates and rhumba 
dancers. But we shrug it off. 

There are no head-hun- 


desks 


Philippines 
ters in the Philippines. Copy 
please note. 

Pakistan—There may be nothing 
wrong by Christian standards in pub- 
lishing the likeness of the Prophet. Mo- 
hammed, but it’s the worst insult of all 
to the Moslem religion. Also insulting is 
use of the proverb: “If the hill will not 
come to Mohammed, Mohammed will go 


to the hill.” 


Pardon, monsieur! 


Incidentally, when the Russian dele- 
gate supported one restriction, the 
Frenchman quipped that he was happy 
to hear it, interpreting it to mean that 
the Soviet press no longer would hurt 
the feelings of the French people by 
calling them “warmongers.” 

But the Russian had a loophole. He 
said that the “whole” French popula- 
tion was not included as “warmon- 
which was 
French- 


gers,” just that group 


guilty. Since “peace-loving” 
men were exempted, the Soviet press 
statements were accurate and above re- 


proach, he said. 


Russia’s UN Wear-Out 
Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zealand 
pulled a reverse walk-out on the Rus- 
sians at the opening Trusteeship Coun- 
cil meeting. Sir Carl interrupted A. A. 
Soldatov. Soviet delegate, and threat- 


ened to “absent” himself if the Russian 


continued a long and_ unnecessary 
statement on Moscow’s version of the 
Korean war. 

Sir Carl then put on his earphones 
again, listened a few minutes longer 


and then walked out of the meeting. 
At that point, Mr. Soldatov still hadn't 
reached Seoul on the North Koreans’ 
first trip south. 


Double Miracle? 


One of the United Nations’ top and 
ablest delegates disclosed recently that 
he had seen the controversial movie. 
“The Miracle’—and disliked it. This is 
the picture about a crazed woman se- 
duced by a man she believed a saint. 
and Francis Cardinal Spellman has de- 
nounced it as blasphemous. The dele- 
gate saw it with his wife, herself an 
actress. “We were both upset by the 
picture,” he told a reporter. “We found 
it is a mockery of a poor woman out 
of her mind, and such a mockery is 
cynicism. We thought, besides, that the 
naturalism in the picture is in very 
bad taste. I think our 
would never admit that picture to our 


government 


country.” The delegate’s government is 
Communist Yugoslavia, and the dele- 
gate was Deputy Foreign Minister Ales 
Bebler, Yugoslav representative on the 
Security Council. Dr. Bebler said both 
he and his wife were Catholics—and 
he added there were many Catholics 


among Yugoslav officials. 
g g 


Wrong-W ay Barbarians 


The road between North Korea and 
Lake Success had a detour some weeks 
ago. Over it came a cablegram from 
North Korean Foreign Minister Pak 
Hen En, dated January 12, denouncing 
United States forces as “transatlantic 
York Herald 
Tribune item, published only in the 
Early Bird of January 24. 
noted the shortest distance from North 
Korea to the United States might or- 


barbarians.” A New 


edition 











dinarily seem to be across the Pacific 
Islands. But it observed the “trans- 
Atlantic barbarian” view might seem 
more like the view from Moscow. It 
further cited the original language of 
Mr. Pak’s cablegram—Russian. 

Under date of January 24, the UN 
issued a tormal correction. The new 
translation was “barbarians from over- 
seas.” Officials said the original Rus- 
“Zaokeannski,” 
which they said literally meant “trans- 
oceanic.” The UN 


sian word had _ been 
said the change 
had been made in a routine “checkup” 
on translations—but officials refused to 
answer inquiries on whether the ever- 
watchful Soviet delegation had called 
attention to the need for a change. 


Frame-U p At the UN 


A veteran delegate, who apparently 
has learned American slang. was asked 
if he would take a place on the three- 
othces committee 


man good being 


formed by Assembly President Nas- 
rollah Entezam. 

“No comment, with apologies to my 
friends.” he replied with a grin. 

The reporter answered he would 
have to frame a story around the reply 
“no comment.” 

“LT don’t care what you frame,” the 
delegate replied with a smile, “as long 


as I am not framed.” 


Vital Statistics 


When Mrs. Donald B. Sinclair, of 
Canada, was elected chairman of the 
executive board of the UN _ Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, one 
of the brasher reporters immediately 
asked how old she was—and with 
complete honesty, she told him. Then 
he got to wondering about whether he 
Mrs. Sinclair said 
she'd pick up the paper next day to see 


ought to print. it. 


whether his conscience or his news 


sense won out. His conscience won. 


Victim of the Capitalists 


Soviet Delegate Semyon K. Tsarap- 
kin quoted Victor Hugo, the French 
writer, in the Assembly political com- 
mittee’s China debate for the 


“Nothing in this world is so powerful 


line: 


as an idea whose time has come.’, The 
same morning, a double-truck news- 
paper ad had bannered the same quote 
to proclaim the progress of a Sunday 
magazine. Delegate Tsarapkin, no de- 
votee of capitalist ads, asserted he hadn't 
read the paper that day—and held it 
was all a coincidence. 





He Didn't Give a Fiddle 


A UN Secretariat official’s ten-year-old 
son came home from school, where they 
had been having a “general knowledge” 
exam. 

“And so, what did they ask you?” his 
interested dad inquired. 

“Well, one question was, ‘Who is the 
Prime Minister of India?’ ” 

“Ah, very good! And now, son, what 
did you reply?” 

“Nero.” 

“Nero! Oh, no, son ]—~ er— 
think you have it just a little wrong.” 

To which the son shrugged his 
shoulders. “Oh, now, dad, you're fussing 
again! Teacher said it didn’t matter 
about the spelling.” 


Peru’s UN 


Miss Ophelia Yuen, that faraous young 
lady of the UN Secretariat whose name 
is pronounced just like the UN itself, 
called us on the telephone with correc- 
tion on last month’s “Glints.” She is not 
a native of Uruguay but of Peru she 
stated. Lucky Peru with a “UN” all its 
own! 


Hot dog!—They swapped their tops! 


“Master brought it from New York” 
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Can the Earth 
Feed Its Millions? 


By DR. KARL SAX 


Director, Arnold 


\' the present growth rate more than 
44% 200 million people are added to, 
the world population every ten 7 
Every decade 
must provide for an added population 
equal to that of all North America. The 


the world’s resources % 


problem is made much more difficult by 
the fact that the greatest growth, or 
potential growth, is in the under-devel- 
oped areas of the world where popula- 
tion pressure is already acute and liv- 
ing standards are low. Yet promises of 
an abundant life for all mankind are 
often made no consideration of 
the population problem. 

Can the world produce the biologi- 


with 


cal and other resources needed to re- 
deem the Atlantic Charter pledge to 
achieve “freedom from want among the 
people of all lands?” The basic factor 
is the food supply. Before World War 
II the total food production was about 
1000 million tons annually—but two- 
thirds of the world’s people did not 
get enough to eat. 
In most of the 
standards are 
were before the war. This is partly due 
to an increase in population of about 
ten per cent during the past decade. If 
the dietary level of the undernourished 
people of the world were to be in- 
creased to minimum nutritional stand- 
ards, the world food production would 
have to be raised at least 30 per cent 
over pre-war levels. In order to provide 
diets in accord with standards in the 
United States, the world output of food 
would have to be more than doubled. 


world the dietary 


now lower than they 
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The world can produce more food 
either by increasing the yields of land 
already in cultivation, or by bringing 
into cultivation new land not now used 
for agriculture. The first plan is the 
more feasible, since most of the fer- 
tile land which can be farmed profita- 


~bly is already in cultivation. Yields per 


acre differ enormously in different parts 
of the world. W estern Europe produces 
about three times as much food per 
acre as the United States and Canada. 
favorable 


The reasons are more 


weather, more intensive cultivation, 
greater use of fertilizer and a_ better 
system of crop rotation. 

Even eastern Asia produces twice as 
much food per acre as the US, in spite 
of its lack of commercial fertilizers and 
modern methods of control of plant 
diseases and insect pests. Japan’s pro- 
duction per acre is twice that of China, 
while China’s production per acre is 
twice that of India. In these Asiatic 
countries high production is achieved 
by very intensive cultivation, but with 
a very low output per man. 

Theoretically it is possible to double 
acre in most of the 
world. the first World War, 


yields per acre in the United States 


the yields per 
Since 


have increased at an average rate of 
about 1.5 per cent annually. Western 
Europe has already developed a high 
degree of agricultural production with- 
out exploiting all the soil resources 
man- 


and without excessive use of 


power. In Asia, however, high yields 


have been attained by intensive culti- 


vation and increased use of manpower 
to the point where returns per farm 
worker are pathetically low. There can 
be no hope of high living standards if 
most of the working population ‘is en- 
gaged in producing food for its own con- 
sumption. History proves that a modern 
civilization depends upon the release of 
labor from food production so that man- 
power can be devoted to industry, trans- 
portation, education, art and science. 

Dr. Salter of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has estimated that by 
1960 it should be possible to increase 
pre-war yields by about 25 per cent in 
the United States, 30 per cent in China 
and the USSR, and 50 per cent in In- 
dia. For the world as a whole a 30 per 
cent increase is postulated, and a world 
total of 1300 million tons of food by 
1960 could be expected. But allowing 
for population growth, the food needs 
of the world by that year are estimated 
at 1630 million tons. 

These estimates are based on goals 
set by the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO) of the United Na- 
tions, which show a proposed increase 
in dietary standards in subsistence 
areas from about 2200 to less than 2600 
calories per person per day. 

Even with these limited goals, there 
will not be sufficient food to meet min- 
imum needs by 1960. More land must 
be cultivated. Dr. Salter assumes that 
a billion acres of tropical land could 
be brought under cultivation.. 

The increased food supply from the 
new tropical lands would consist 
largely of cereals, roots and tubers, su- 
gar and vegetable oils. Increase of meat 
is estimated at only 13 per cent, and of 
milk at only 5 per cent. Yet these are 
the very foods that are needed most in 
a hot, humid climate to maintain health. 

As Dr. John Black of Harvard Uni- 
versity has pointed out, “Even with all 
this new land cleared and developed 
and farmed according te modern prac- 
tices, the increased supply of meats 
and pulses would already have been ex- 
hausted by 1960, and if the population 
increased at the same rate after 1960, 
the increased milk supply would have 
been exhausted by 1970, and the in- 
creased supply of fruits and vegetables 
by 1980.” 

Yet the population problem is seldom 
considered in United Nations discus- 
sions of world food problems and is not 
even mentioned in President Truman's 
Point Four program. 

In surveying the agricultural possi- 
bilities of food production for a hun- 





gry world we have not considered other 
sources of food. Among the more fan- 
tastic proposals is that of J. D. Bernal 
in “The Social Function of Science.” 
He insists it is possible to convert coal, 
limestone and air into food in sufficient 
amounts to feed “populations thou- 
sands or millions of times that which 
exists at present.” 

Food production must be based upon 
renewable resources. Yet, if feasible, 
the exploitation of coal for food might 
be a temporary expedient. A somewhat 
more rational approach is that of Egon 
Glesinger, chief of the Forest Products 
Branch of FAO. He estimates that the 
forest of the future, if properly man- 
aged and utilized, could yield one ton 
of wood per acre annually, or a total 
of 8 billion tons—more than twiee the 
food, coal, oil, and minerals now con- 
sumed by the present world population. 

It is possible to produce power from 
wood-burning generators, to produce 
sugar, alcohol, and cellulose food from 
wood, as was done in Sweden and Ger- 
many during the last war. But the cost 
was high. Perhaps more economical 
methods can be developed, so that it 
will be practical to utilize the enor- 
mous waste of wood in present lum- 
bering operations in many parts of the 
world. Unfortunately the greatest dam- 
age has been done where population 
pressure on food supplies is greatest— 
the Mediterranean countries, much of 
Asia and parts of Central America. 
Glesinger has estimated it would take 
half a million men twenty years to ac- 
complish the needed reforestation from 
Haifa to Shanghai. 

The food resources of the world are 
not limited to the land. The oceans of 
the world, acre for acre, are more pro- 
ductive than the land. Marine plankton 
and algae could be converted by photo- 
synthetic fixation of carbon dioxide, 
into organic matter. The problem of 
harvesting plankton would, however, 
require equipment, power and labor 
far beyond economic returns. Present 
marine fish production—an important 
item in the food supply of Asia and 
parts of Europe—is of minor import- 
ance in the total food production of the 
world. It is estimated that this could 
be increased to a total of about 22 mil- 
lion tons, or about 2 per cent of the 
total pre-war annual food prodrction. 

Prospects of food productibn by 
yeast factories and tanks of algae have 
been discussed during recent years. A 
start has been made in yeast produc- 
tion in the Caribbean islands, but as 
yet there is no great development in 


this field, in spite of food needs in this 
area. There is a limit to the amount of 
yeast that can or will be accepted in 
the diet even by hungry people. 

In considering food and timber pro- 
duction it must be remembered that 
high production in one area does not 
at present relieve hunger in other areas. 
World resources must be viewed in re- 
lation to population density, distribu- 
tion, and economic development. 

The world’s population may be di- 
vided into three demographic groups. 
Group One includes Western Europe, 
North America and Oceania: here 
birth rates and death rates are low and 
population growth is approaching a 
stationary level. Group Two includes 
the USSR, the Balkans, Argentina, 
South Africa and Japan. In these areas 
birth rates and death rates are declin- 
ing, but birth rates are considerably 
higher than death rates and the popula- 
tions are growing rapidly. Group Three 
includes Southern and Eastern Asia, 
South and Central America, and Africa, 
where birth rates are high and popu- 
lation growth is controlled by high 
death rates. In all group three nations 
potential growth rates are very high. 

Only the modern Western nations— 
with some 20 per cent of the world 
population—of group one have made 
the transition to high living standards. 
In these the average annual income is 
$465 per person, the daily food con- 
sumption 3040 calories per person, and 
the life expectancy sixty-three years. In 
the group two countries, with another 
20 per cent of the population, average 
annual incomes are $154, calorie in- 
take 2760, life expectancy fifty-two 
years. With few exceptions, notably Ja- 
pan, these countries have resources 
which if properly developed, could pro- 
vide higher living standards for their 
growing populations. 

The group three countries are the 
real problem. With 60 per cent of the 
world population, or 1,440 million peo- 
ple, they show an average annual in- 
come of only $41, less than a tenth of 
the group one countries. Daily food 
consumption averages 2150 calories, 
though half of them get less than 2000 
calories, largely from cereals and tu- 
bers. Life expectancy is about thirty 
years, and half of the children born do 
not reach the age of fifteen years. 

The modern Western nations have 
made the transition to higher living 
standards by industrialization, emigra- 
tion and control of the birth rate. In- 
dustrialization provided transportation, 
machines for farms and more efficient 


production. Western Europe imported 
food and raw materials in exchange for 
manufactured goods. Emigration to the 
New World relieved population pres- 
sure and opemed up new sources of 
food and raw material, while a decline 
in the birth rate aided in solutions. 

There is reasonable prospect that 
the group two countries will make this 
same transition, but the outlook for 
group three is dim, and quite hopeless 
so long as there is war or threat of war 
among the major nations of the world. 

Half the people of the world live in 
Asia—but they live neither well nor 
long. Considerable industrialization is 
possible, but one of Europe’s greatest 
benefits from industrialization was the 
import of food and raw materials. Few 
countries have surplus food in amounts 
needed by Asia. Emigration from Asia 
on a sufficient scale to be effective is 
impossible. Control of the birth rate 
would seem to be the only solution, but 
people who live at subsistence levels do 
not adopt birth control techniques. 

If food production could be stepped 
up in Asia, with the technical aid of 
the Western nations, to an annual in- 
crease of 1.5 per cent per year, the first 
effect would be a reduction in the death 
rate, while the birth rate would actu- 
ally rise, because more women would 
live to reproduce. Long before birth 
rates dropped to replacement levels, the 
population would have increased, per- 
haps from one billion to three billions. 

The cost of even a limited program 
of world rehabilitation would amount 
to hundreds of billions of dollars. So 
long as the industrialized nations must 
spend fantastic sums for rearmament 
there will be no surplus for a Point 
Four program. If the world can return 
to peace, the rehabilitation program 
should be started with the nations 
which have already begun their demo- 
graphic transition. To do more would 
be too great a drain on the 20 per cent 
of the world’s people who have made 
the transition, and an inadequate effort 
would be worse than no program at all. 
As the group two countries reach dem- 
ographic and economic maturity, they 
would join the modern Western nations 
in rehabilitating under-developed areas. 

We can expect continued progress in 
the development of world resources and 
of new techniques in industry and 
agriculture. At the same time rapid ad- 
vances must be made in the field of 
political and social relationships. We 
must also consider spiritual values—but 
we must not abandon rational thought 
and revert to mysticism. 
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Vv shrill persistence, Communists 
shout that Negroes are ill-treated 
in America—hoping thereby to con- 
vince the yellow-brown people of Asia 
that America is their enemy. The cam- 
paign has been conducted with particu- 
lar vigor in India. Little wonder, then, 
that a packed Convocation Hall in New 


« 
Edith Delhi was pin-drop quiet when an 
alm psol ! eee American Negro woman rose to ans- 





wer a question: “Do Negroes have 
equal rights in America?” 


The woman was Edith S. Sampson, 
orn Chicago attorney, civic leader, US dele- 
gate to the United Nations General As- 


sembly, and one of the most remarkable 


persons to emerge on the world scene 


in recent years. In a full, husky voice 


ee, : som 
In Russia S Side ye proves a a let’s remem- 


ber that eight-five years ago Negroes 
in America were slaves, almost 100 
per cent illiterate. The record shows 
that the Negro has advanced further in 
this period than any similar group in 
the entire world. Does this mean that 
Negroes in America are satisfied? No. 
We will never be satisfied until racial 


By J. D. RATCLIFE barriers are lifted and we have full 


I 
and complete integration. But we know 
that under a democracy we have free- 
dom and opportunity to better existing 
conditions. We must not fall prey to 

MRS. SAMPSON, here talking earnestly communist propaganda to divide white 

with USSR’s Malik, has worked in the UN against colored peoples. The division 

to achieve freedom for over a million of . 

Hitler's soldiers, still Soviet prisoners. today is between those who are work- 

i ing toward individual freedom, and 
those who would make the people serv- 
ants of an all-powerful state.” 

Edith Sampson, 49. wears tailored 
suits, floppy berets. She has a smile 
that explodes over her face with ra- 
diant energy. She has a hearty, confi- 
dent manner, and a satisfying warmth 
that makes her immensely popular with 
almost everyone, from Chicago slum 
children to crusty Senators from the 
Deep South. In a number of respects 
she resembles her friend and fellow 
UN delegate, Eleanor Roosevelt: both 
share the same deep humanity, the 
same easy good humor, the same 
tolerance. 

In 1949 George V. Denny, Jr., origi- 
nator of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air radio program, organized a 72- 
day round-the-world trip. He asked 
civic, cultural, welfare, and labor or- 
ganizations to send _ representatives. 
They would broadcast discussions of 
current problems in twelve countries. 
The National Council of Negro Women 
selected Mrs. Sampson as its represen- 
tative. At the end of the trip the 


twenty-eight delegates decided to form 








a permanent organization, the World 
Town Hall Seminar. Unanimously they 
elected Edith Sampson president. 

“We did a lot of good on that trip,” 
she says. “We didn’t try to hide Amer- 
ica’s faults, but we did correct a lot of 
false impressions. Wherever we went 
we found that people had been misled 
into believing that fifteen million Amer- 
ican Negroes. lived behind barbed wire. 
They 


degre e, 


were amazed that I had a law 
attended a white church, and 
had never been to a segregated school 
life.” 

At a meeting in Pakistan, the Begum 
Liaquat Ali Khan, wife of the Prime 
Minister, that 
were paying their own expenses on the 
trip. her triends said they 
would like to give Mrs. Sampson $5,000 
With an 


sense of Oriental courtesy, Mrs. Samp- 


in my 


noted some delegates 


She and 


for her expenses. admirable 


son accepted the offer—then said she 
wanted to make a personal contribu- 
tion of $5000 to the charity fund of the 
All Pakistan’s Woman’s Relief Organi- 
zation, 

In Washington the 
group planned a dinner party, to take 


round-the-world 


place in one of the city’s best-known 
The 
Mrs. 


moved to another hotel, where a make 


hotels. management refused to 


serve Sampson. Irate, the group 
shift banquet was arranged. Stirred by 
the incident, many of the guests ate 
Not Mrs. 


Sampson. When a table neighbor said 


nervously and sparingly. 


to her, “I don’t see how you can eat at 
a time like this,” Mrs. Sampson smiled 
broadly. “I’ve 
time,” she said. “If I stopped eating 


been colored a_ long 
every time something like this hap- 
pened, I’d be thin as a rail. I haven’t 
iny problems in that direction.” 

Mrs. Sampson is an outspoken foe of 
communism. “Any white man who is a 
Communist is a fool,” she says. “Any 
Negro who is a Communist is a damned 
fool. We 
pointed 
their own people back into slavery. We 


aren't deceived by self-ap- 


deliverers who are pushing 
Negroes know something about that— 
we can tell the difference between a 
slave system and democracy.” 

Edith Spurlock—she became Edith 
Sampson after marrying Rufus Samp- 
son, a field agent for Tuskegee Insti- 
children born 


tute—was one of eight 


to a $75-a-month employe of a Pitts- 
burgh cleaning-and-pressig establish- 
ment. “I have heard it said I was born 
in the slums,” she says. “If so, I wasn’t 
aware of it. Money was scarce, but 
we had a good home. We had white 
table linen, and silver. The children al- 


ways had more than one pair of shoes. 

“My mother supplemented family in- 
come by making buckram hat frames 
and switches of false hair. She was an 
excellent manager; small as our income 
was, she saved enough out of it to buy 
our home. She abhorred waste. When 
my father discarded a shirt, the back 
was cut out to make tea aprons. Cloth- 
ing went from child to child, but it was 
fitted to the 
was always neat and clean. 


“Sure, | worked in a fish market to 


always new owner, and 


help pay my way through high school 

but [I don’t see anything disgraceful 
in that. We all worked, and it helped 
teach us good management and the 
value of a dollar.” 

When she finished high school, she 
attended the New York School of Social 
Work. Three years later, married and 
living in Chicago, she had enough jobs 
to keep several women busy. She had 
the care of her home and two small 
children, left by a sister who died. She 
full-time 
worker. Evenings, she attended classes 


Marshall 


most of her studying on streetcars. She 


had a position as social 


at John Law School, doing 
obtained her law degree in 1925, then 
failed to pass the bar examinations. 

“Tt was the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to me.” Mrs. Sampson says. “I 
realized that you really had to work to 
become a lawyer.” She signed up for 
classes at Loyola University and ended 
by taking a master’s degree in law, the 
only one ever given a woman. The sec- 
ond time around she passed the bar. 

Successively, she became probation 
officer, assistant referee in Juvenile 
Court, then assistant state’s attorney of 
Cook County. In 1934 she was admitted 
to practice before the Supreme Court. 
a distinction shared. by only a small 
proportion of lawyers. 

Her office on South State Street, in 
the heart of the Chicago black belt, be- 
came a kind of clinic for thousands of 
poor people who would have had diffi- 
culty getting legal advice elsewhere. 

In court, a friend describes her as 


“ 


a kind of free-wheeler with a com- 


> 


pletely unorthodox approach to law.’ 
Mrs. Sampson says of her court manner: 
“T talk from my heart and let the law 
take care of itself.” 

Mrs. Sampson is married to Joseph 
E. Clayton, Chicago attorney, but retains 
the name Sampson in public life. 

Last year she was on a speaking en- 
gagement in Boston when the phone 
her hotel room. “The White 
the operator said. A 
asked if she 


rang in 
House calling,’ 
presidential 


? 


secretary 


would serve in the American delegation 
to the United Nations. “Is 
trying to kid me?” Mrs. 
blurted. Reassured that the request was 


somebody 


Sampson 


in earnest, she agreed to serve. 

When 
nounced, she was canning peacl 
the kitchen of her Chica: 


received reporters, 


her ippointment 


was an 


went on 
| 


canning. It was suggested that her ap- 


to offset commu- 


pointment was made 

nist propaganda about the depressed 

state of Negroes in the United States. 
“T don’t like to believe tha 

pointed as a kind of Exhi 

effort to 


contravene Kus propa- 


ganda,” Mrs. Sampson said. “Nothing 


that the president said in 

dicated that I was to rey 

but he did appoint me 
as a member of an all-American team 


million Negroes 


to represent 150 million Americans.” 
Mrs. Sampson hasn’t often been in 


UN 


making 


headlines; she isn’t on headline 
committees. l he has 
worked ably, faithfully and energetic- 
ally, incidentally contributing a relax- 
ing, informal note to starchy UN coun- 
cils. Her service on the Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Committee has an 
ironic twist. Hitler always ranted that 
Negroes were a sub-human species; 
now Mrs. Sampson, a Negro, has be- 
come the champion of more than a mil- 
followed Hitler’s 


Germans still held in Russia 


lion men who once 
banners 
as prisoners of war. It is her task to 
persuade the USSR to release them. 
Russian delegates have squirmed un- 
der the lash of attack on the 


USSR’s practice of jamming 


her 


national radio broadcasts in an effort to 
keep the Russian people ignorant of 
what is happening in the world. She 


is an everyday remi to the C 
nists that something 
propaganda line. 

Mrs. Sampson has an unfa 
in the developing American democracy. 
She sees the Negro growing into a se- 
cure place in our society. 

“We are acutely 


dis- 


aware of the 


crimination we must resist and 


over 


the 


also aware of 


Our 


come, but we are 
made struggles 


and self- 


opening One 


progress we have 


have given us self-confidence 


reliance. Doors are 


faster, perhaps, than we < 

enter. On the whole the American peo- 
ple are fair-minded 
steadily toward at ure democracy 


And the young people! They travel the 


new road by the millions. They see 


clearly that freedom depends on shar- 
ing it equally with all men.” 











It's So Peaceful in the 


By COLONEL KURT-CONRAD ARNADE 





HE greatest exodus in American 

history—from the city to the coun- 
tryside—is just beginning, under the 
impetus of the A-bomb. Before the 
present year is out, unless there is 
drastic change in the world situation, 
the migration of families and of busi- 
ness firms may have gained such im- 
petus as to change the whole charac- 
ter of American life. 

Strangely enough. the change is apt 
to be a good one. The cliff dwellers of 
New York, the cramped inhabitants of 
many 
move out to explore the peaceful scen- 


another “modern” city, will 
ery of the open spaces and the little 
towns, where a man finds himself 
again, where the children have room 
for their legs, and even the cocker 
spaniel is freed from the miserable 
slavery of a leash. 

Commercial houses will adopt a 
comfortable practice which even be- 
fore the emergency had begun to gain 
some vogue. They will purchase a few 
pleasant acres, where their offices can 
stand surrounded by the cottages of 
their employees, with a golf course, a 
lake perhaps for summer swimming. 
and an infirmary. Small factories will 
follow suit—even before the big ones 


decide to “go underground.” The ail- 
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“ment listed in medical tomes as the 


“city jitters” will slowly become a 
thing of the past. 

Thus war, which in itself is wholly 
evil, will by its mere menace have ef- 
fected a return of human beings to 
normalcy. Husbands and wives will be 
raising vegetables and chickens again, 
as well as babies—and will be living 
closer to the ways of their ancestors. 

Of course all this cannot occur with- 
out a vast amount of government plan- 
ning. You may not have thought about 
it specifically—but the fact is that 
where people settle and make their 
homes, there has to be a safe water 
supply and a safe milk supply, there 
must be proper provision for medical 
care and maternity care. there must be 
plumbing and all that goes with mod- 
ern sanitation. there must be schools. 

In the shifts of population that oc- 
curred in World War II, the United 
States was less prepared to deal with 
these problems than were some of the 
other nations. Notably England. be- 
tween the two wars. had built up 
health and welfare services that were 
a model of perfection in every smallest 
rural district. When the great evacua- 
tion of children from London came, it 
was carried out without the peril of 


epidemics and other disasters that 
might have taken as large a toll as the 
bombs. The health of children from 
the London slums actually was im- 
proved—and the infant death rate for 
the nation dropped. 

In the US in World War II. the situa- 
ation was wholly otherwise. Out of the 
more than three thousand 
majority—those in the 
rural areas—had inadequate health fa- 
cilities. Many had no Board of Health, 
sometimes not even a doctor. Great 
army camps suddenly appeared where 
only the grasses had waved. The health 
of the men was well looked after. But 
to the surrounding territory flocked 


nation’s 


counties, a 


tens of thousands of people—wives 
with their babies. sometimes as yet un- 
born; proprietors of hot dog stands 
with their families; entertainers, store- 
keepers. By train, car and trailer, they 
descended upon the little towns, where 
sometimes the only sewer was an open 
ditch. The rural chaos in World War 
II has never been adequately de- 
scribed. nor have its casualties been 
counted. 

In America’s industrial centers the 
wartime situation was almost as bad. 
Families, with their children along, 
journeyed many miles to answer the 














call for workers in the war plants. 
Mothers needed on the assembly lines 
left their infants on beds in vermin- 
infested rooming houses while they 
were on the day or night shift at the 
factory. Sometimes they tied the tod- 
dlers to the bedpost on a leash during 
the hours when there was no one to 
look after them. Such happenings were 
not the exception—but almost the rule 
in many places, as population migra- 
tions outdistanced the efforts of desper- 
ate local authorities. The temporary 
rise in the infant death rate was alarm- 
ing. and so was the rise in juvenile 
delinquency. 

No A-bomb will ever cause a swifter 
evacuation than that of the Japanese 
from the West coast after Pearl Har- 
bor, under US Army supervision. Thou- 
sands of families were temporarily 
housed in the Santa Anita race track, 
where the bleachers were quickly 
roofed over, and turned into living 
quarters, and every horse’s stall was 
turned into cubicles for two or more 
families. Barbed wire enclosed the 
whole area, and the track in the center 
was the recreation ground. In the emer- 
gency there was no other solution, un- 
til permanent receiving centers for 
these people could be prepared. But 
the hazards were great, in all these 
happenings. 

Today, the United States does not 
face the hazard of A-bomb migrations 
without blueprints and plans. A great 
deal of hard thinking has gone on be- 
hind closed doors. World War I was 
waged with an army and a navy, plus 
a few canvas mosquitoes then known 
as fighters and bombers. World War 
Il added an Air Force, Military Intel- 
ligence, a War Economy, as part of na- 
tional defense. The preparations for 
“total war” have brought Civil De- 
fense. It is not wholly concerned with 
handling the dread catastrophes which 
could ensue if atomic bombs were 
dropped on congested areas. That is 
part of the blueprint. of course, and it 
is the most spectacular. But there are 
other plans that have as much impor- 
tance. They concern the improvement 
of health and social services in rural 
communities, the broadening of roads, 
the extension of park areas, the relo- 
cating of doctors to ensure that those 
available for civilians shall not all be 
concentrated in the big centers, but 
that there shall be adequate rural care. 
The blueprints envisage a thorough and 
careful listing and check-up on farm 
and smalltown families whose homes 
would be safe boarding places for chil- 


dren. There is bound to be a census of 
cows and their output by area, of res- 
ervoirs, sanitation, rural fire protection 
and a lot of other things. The result, 
whether or not the A-bombs ever fall, 
is bound to be an improvement of ev- 
erything that goes with country living. 

We haven't 
tion, which for the most part is pri- 
vately owned. But you can look for 
auto-gyro service to the cities in the 


mentioned transporta- 


near future, as well as a great expan- 
sion of the bus lines and the suburban 
train schedules. 

In the end, though, the great cities 
may lose all but their most indispens- 
able functions. New York will always 
remain as one of the greatest harbors 
in the world, through which goods for 
war and peacetime will flow both out 
and in. Whether it would continue to 
enjoy the same prestige in cultural 
matters if its resident population were 
reduced to two million, is a matter for 
conjecture. The family of the future, 
grouped around its television set, re- 
ceiving its magazines and newspapers 
and books by R.F.D., may not consent 
to travel far from the hearthstone. The 
lecturers, the singers, the Broadway 
shows may have to take to the road 
again. There will be town meetings in 
local halls, as well as on the air. There 
will be a happy increase in barn 
dances, and corn huskings. 


American Enterprise Reborn 


From a social, political or eco- 
nomic standpoint, this probable new 
regrouping of the population will have 
vast repercussions, most of them excel- 
lent. With a majority of Americans 
dwelling in small cities and towns, 
there is sure to be a rebirth of that 
spirit of private enterprise which built 
America. Its return will be at the ex- 
pense of the trend toward monopolies 
which has caused so much distress. In a 
small place, little men will have ideas, 
start new businesses, freshen civiliza- 
tion by their ingenuity. Government 
regulation might find itself with a job 
on its hands trying to regiment the 
small-business boom. 

Social theories, and political squab- 
bles sometimes fade before the unex- 
pected. As men of brains and valor 
face new challenges, new social pat- 
terns inevitably emerge, making the 
old struggles for power appear as com- 
ical as hoop skirts and bustles. Usu- 
ally, the impetus behind such changes 
in the way of life has been war. In the 
middle ages, the towns were grouped 
close to the fortified castles, so that 


when an enemy approached, the peas- 
ants could run for safety to the feudal 
lord, and the drawbridge could be 
pulled up. Later, humanity huddled in 
dank dwellings along narrow streets 
of the walled city, and manned its for- 
tifications when the attacker neared. 
This pattern gave way to belts of forts 
around the cities, as soon as gun-pow- 
der provided the means of striking the 
enemy while he was still some dis- 
tance off. Then many moved out of the 
cities into the countryside again. And 
for all these forms of population group- 
ing, new social and political patterns 
emerged. 


The A-Bomb Exodus 


Man today is no different from the 
most ancient of his ancestors in his 
swift reaction to the threat of war. 
What differs is the nature of the threat 
itself. I recently made my own rela- 
tively Poll” of city 
dwellers and their families who had 


small “Gallup 
acquired property in the suburbs or 
beyond. I wanted to know their rea- 
sons. Of those I queried, 38 per cent 
replied they were sick of wasting rent 
on a landlord; 16 per cent found they 
could get better housing for less 
money in new suburban apartments; 
28 per cent said they wanted to give 
their youngsters more fresh air and 
fun; 12 per cent thought their savings 
would be more secure against infla- 
tion if they put them into their own 
house; stated 
frankly, “I don’t intend to see my fam- 
ily killed by an A-bomb.” 

When I delved beneath these figures, 
I discovered that a large majority of 


finally, 6 per cent 


those who had given other answers, 
really had been greatly influenced by 
the A-bomb peril. Moreover, figures of 
the last census confirm the migration- 
to-the-country tendency. With a 16 per 
cent general increase of the US popula- 
tion, the rate of growth for many sub- 
urbs and rural areas ranges from 30 
to 100 per cent. This cannot be wholly 
accounted for by the construction 
boom, which in 1950 was double that 
of 1949. The rate of exodus to the 
countryside has been constantly accen- 
tuated as the world political situation 
became more acute—and the sharpest 
rise has occurred since the black Sun- 
day of Korean aggression last June. 
Since then, a clear-cut decision of city 
folk to “get away from it all” has been 
very evident. This in spite of Civil De- 
fense plans for bomb shelters in sub- 
ways, or in concrete underground con- 
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It’s So P raceful continued 


struction refuges that can double as 


parking spaces for automobiles, as 


swimming pools or recreation halls 


[he city family, sensibly enough 
chooses the safety of sunlit fields and 


shadow y woods 


The Factory Goes Hayseed 
There is the defense m inpower prob- 
lem, of course—and you may well ask 
how the US will make guns and planes 
if everyone rushes back to the farm 
Don’t worry. For very good reasons, 
wal production is apt to tuck a few 


Many vital 
at the blueprint stag 


hayseeds into its own hair 
industries are 
for a decentralization that would scat 
ter the parts factories around the as 
sembly plant in a wide radius where 
there would be plenty of room for the 
Many 


large firms have begun the transfer of 


workers’ home developments 


their records to the country on micro 


film, and can be expected to follow 


that up as soon as possible by the trans- 


fer of their headquarte rs. A real estate 


agent is currently advertising for the 


purchase or rental of large estates or 
private schools within a radius of 100 
New York City. 


miles of which would 


make suitable business quarters. 
I talked the other day with the pres- 
ident of a large corporation. He is a 


rich man, but a fairly modest one, 
with no liking for big social functions 
He and his wife have lived for years in 
a small but sumptuous hotel apartment. 
So everyone was astonished when he 
suddenly moved to a fourteen-room 
suburban mansion. 

“What do you want with a cha- 
| asked him laughingly. He 
a bit sheepishly, I think. “I 


don’t need it or want it for myself,” 


teau?” 


£I inned, 


he admitted. “But the day might come 

when Vd be glad to switch my offices 

out here, and even provide living quar- 
ters for some of my top men.” 

Yes, everybody seems to be moving 

ie countryv—but country housing 

be what it used to be. Not the 

construction, at least. It will be 

stronger and better. And_ the 


n 


for that will be the A-bomb. too. 


reason 


The house of cement is likely to en- 
joy a big boom. Not only is cement one 
of the most strong and durable mate- 
rials, it is likewise the most nuclear- 
With 


signed steel frame, it gives a_ result 


radiation proof. spec ially de- 


that is neat and fireproof as well as 
quickly and easily built. The multiple 
dwelling will have a basement shelter 
that in peacetime can be used as an 
apartment. Such new construction will 
take advantage also of the latest 
studies of Civil Defense experts re- 
garding aeration and ventilation. 

This matter of ventilation is highly 
important, whether in apartment house 
shelters, in the public ones in the large 
cities, or in private houses. Such shel- 
ters must be made safe, not only 
against A-bombs, but also against the 
carhon dioxide gas that develops when 
too many people are confined in a room 
with no fresh air. To the public utili- 
ties now furnished in every multiple 
dwelling, there will need to be added 
air-conditioning and in the basement 
shelters an oxygen servigg similar to 
that in submarines. 

The cities and suburbs of the near 
future may have their duplicate water 
They will 


have better fire fighting facilities, with 


supply systems. certainly 
many more trained men. There will be 
networks of small suburban hospitals, 
not supplanting those in the cities, but 
supplementing them. And the city ad- 
ministrations will establish emergency 
evacuation zones, even beyond the sub- 
urbs, with each city-dweller who is not 
vital to civil defense informed in ad- 
vance where his place of refuge will 
be if the time for evacuation comes. 

Such emergency measures will mean 
little to the family that already has 
turned its back on the noise, the hustle 
and bustle and everlasting tension of 
the big metropolis, to settle in some 
spot where the calm of nature is in- 
terrupted only by the comfortable 
music of the countryside. 

The exile from the modern city may 
feel a sense of inward shame that mod- 
ern man has done so little to eliminate 
war. He may likewise regret that 
neither the League of Nations nor the 
United Nations has succeeded in miti- 
gating the ruthlessness of war. The 
sreat Geneva Convention which for- 
bade the throwing of explosives from 
“air balloons” died with the Wright 
brothers’ first flight. The basic law of 
the second Hague Convention which 
forbade artillery bombardment of civil- 
ian localities other than fortified cities 
has heen swept aside with the develop 
ment of modern air power. 

Yet for the family that moves to the 
country, the inhumanity of man to'man 
may remain remote for a long time to 
come. In their own small way, they 
will have found peace. 

















1. One of the approaches to the Middle East 
from the USSR could be made through 


Rumania and Bulgaria to the Dardanelles. UNION 


. . . . N A 
2. Iran, with its oil—a prize to be coveted, . \\ \ 
from which the United Nations, in 1946, wn) 
caused the Russian troops to withdraw. ve kaBut 
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3. Another possible route, with the Suez 
Canal as its objective, is the path running 


through Iran, Iraq, Syria and Palestine. A TeneRan 
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4, Line of least resistance might be once- 
vulnerable Iran, thence to India, or the ¢ 


Persian Gulf to the very heart of Arabia. 
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Peril 
In The Middle East 


By DON PERETZ 


FF the coast of northern Palestine 
ty. Crusaders discovered a_ reef 
which is still washed by the tides of the 
Mediterranean. These rocks, they 
claimed, were the meeting place of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. Today the 
United States and England fear that 
this focal point is endangered and are 
ringing it with a series of modern air- 
bases. Their intelligence reports that 
the area surrounding it may be the next 
“soft spot” listed for Communist attack. 
At the time of the writing of this article, 
United States Air Secretary Thomas K. 
Finletter was on his way to the Mid- 
dle East in connection with a new An- 
glo-American air agreement. Under the 
terms of the agreement the United 
States is to establish a solid ring of air 
bases across Africa and into the Near 
East. It is understood that the Ameri- 
cans will modernize Royal Air Force 


installations in the Egyptian canal 


anio ) 
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zone, on Cyprus, at Habbaniya in Iraq 
and at Amman in Jordan. 

The strategic significance of the Mid- 
dle East has been its chief importance 
in world affairs since the “expansion 
of Europe” turned the whole world 
into the theatre of power politics. Even 
the Crusaders realized the value of the 
Middle East as a land bridge between 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Control of the 
area by a potent sea power limits the 
scope of a military conqueror. 

Since the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when Napoleon invaded Egypt, 
struck out across the Sinai Desert and 
up into the Levantine littoral, the de- 
fense of the Middle East has for Eng- 
land been second in importance only 
to the defense of the British Isles them- 
selves. Five years before Rommel tried, 
and failed, to follow in Napoleon’s 
footsteps, a British historian, Professor 
Seton-Watson, wrote: 


“No less than eleven times in the 
last hundred years were we involved 
in major international crises owing to 
complications in the Near East. Neither 
the Iberian nor the Italian peninsula, 
neither Germany nor the Hapsburg 
monarchy has proved so inextricably 
interwoven with every imaginable issue 
of foreign policy as have the issues in- 
volved in the fate of Turkey and het 
former vassals.” 

In these hundred years the Middle 
East was the chief critical frontier re- 
gion between the central land-power 
system of Russia and the sea-power 
system of Great Britain. During this 
time England was in de facto contro! 
of the area. But she fought constant 
Russian attempts to push down 
through the Caucasus into the Persian 
oilfields and through the Dardanelles 
into the Mediterranean. Before the first 


World War she 


diplomatic 
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waged 








Peril In The Middle East coninue: 


battles against the penetration of Ger- 
man railroads through Turkey and 
down to the Persian Gulf. During the 
war British troops fought German-led 
Turkish armies which tried to capture 
the Suez Canal and cut England's life- 
line to India. During the second World 
War General Rommel almost succeeded 
in capturing the canal. 

Although the Middle East is still a 
British sphere of influence, the United 
States, since World War II, has begun 
to take over British commitments in 
British 
strained by the end of the war that a 


the area. resources were so 
strategic retreat was ordered by Brit- 
ish high policy makers and America 
was invited to fill the vacuum left by 
this withdrawal. The legacy inherited 
from England was an outgrowth of 
World War II strategy based on de- 
fense of the Mediterranean. This strat- 
egy was recast in the new mold of 
the Truman Doctrine shaped by Amer- 
ican fears that the USSR would push 
down into the strategie vacuum left by 
England. Impetus was given to the new 
American strategy by concern over the 
fields of Iran, Iraq and Arabia which 
are expected to supply 80 per cent of 
the oil for ERP nations this vear. 

Today the Middle East floats on the 
largest concentration of known oil re- 
serves. Although American oilfields con 
tain nearly a third of the world’s re- 
serves, the Middle East is known to 
have 42.1 per cent. Russia and its satel- 
lites have less than a quarter of the oil 
reserves known to exist in the area. 
Post-World War !f Russian attempts 
to squeeze oil concessions out of Iran 
intensified American determination to 
fill the strategic vacuum as quickly as 
possible. 

Russian strategy directed at the Mid- 
dle East is motivated by the desire 
for a share in the area’s oil reserves 
and fear of encirclement. The USSR 
would like to increase its potential oil 
supply, which is only a third of Amer- 
ica’s, by obtaining a Persian concess- 
ion. Fear of Russian intervention in its 
internal affairs has stymied any grant 
from Iran to its great power neighbor 
across the northern frontier. The tend- 
ency of the USSR to think in terms of 
encirclement from which it would like 
to break out, means the Anglo-Ameri- 
can air-fields in the Middle East appear 
as forward bases of the “encircling” 


powers threatening one of its most vul- 
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nerable areas. Russian Middle East pol- 
icy accordingly aims at softening the 
area up and Communist propaganda 
there constantly harps on Anglo-Ameri- 
can imperialism, making its appeal as 
much to extreme nationalism as to the 
underpriviledged masses. 

Actual communist strength in the 
Middle East is today negligible. In all 
countries of the area except Israel the 
Communist Party is illegal. In Israel] 
only 3.4 per cent of the people voted for 
the communist ticket in the last elec- 
tion. Communist underground move- 
ments are known to exist in the other 
Middle East nations but they have only 
a handful of members. The only Mid- 
dle East communist stronghold is in 
Azerbaijan, the north west border 
province of Iran which was occupied 
1946. Some 


Russian influence is known to exist in 


by Russian troops until 


the Russian Orthodox ecclesiastical 
structure of the area minority in north- 
ern Iran. However the relative insignifi- 
cance of actual communist “strength in 
being” in the area gives little indication 
of the potentialities for its development 
or of the relative weakness of the area 


vis-a-vis Russian strength. 
Military Defenses Weak 


The area’s military defense forces 
could not prevent Russian tanks from 
penetrating to any point in the Middle 
East within a matter of days, either by 
land or by air-borne operations. The 
only military force of any effective size 
is the Turkish army of between 400.- 
000 and 540,000 troops. Iran has the 
next largest army—136.000 troops. The 
other military forces in the area are 
lilliputian. The ineffectiveness of the 
Arab state armies was demonstrated 
in the war with Israel when no more 
than a total of 90,000 Arab troops 
could be thrown into battle and were 
defeated by Israel’s makeshift army 
of 75,000. Although 
armies mentioned receive advice, train- 


several of the 


ing or equipment from Great Britain 
or the United States, no one of them, 
not even the Turkish army, compares 
to a modern military force in the sense 
that it influences world power politics. 

The most effective military potential 
in the area today is in the Royal Air 
Force air bases at Habbaniya in Iraq, 
in the Egyptian canal zone, on Cy- 
prus, and at Amman in Jordan. Other 


possible air bases for Anglo-American 
use are at Payne Field near Cairo, at 
Daharan in Saudi Arabia, and in Tur- 
key. But even these bases have become 
so antiquated by develop- 
ments that they would soon be lost in 


post-war 


the event of a major war. 

Existing social, economic and _ polit 
ical conditions in the Middle East 
make the creation of any situation of 
“strength in being” impossible in the 
near future. Internal dissatisfaction of 
minorities and inter-Arab dynastic ri- 
valries prevent the formation of a 
united front. 

Since nationalism first set alight the 
political Arabs. 
play of 
Machiavellian tactics to win leadership 


imagination of the 
there has been a_ constant 


of the movement. For years the clash 
for Arab leadership between Ibn Saud 
of Arabia, the Hashemite dynasties of 
Iraq and Jordan and King Farouk of 
Egypt has reverberated through the 
area. Even the Arab League, estab- 
lished in 1945, has failed to make head- 
way in bringing about a substantial 
measure of unity. After the disaster of 
the Israel war all suggestions emanat- 
ing from the League for a united mili- 
tary front were drowned in the back- 
wash of national pride. No Arab na- 
tion wanted to give up the absolute 
control of its own military forces. Jor- 
dan was worried about the growing 
strength of Syria and Syrian troops 
were constantly on the lookout for a 
military coup from Iraq. Iraq still re- 


membered its border “incidents” with 
Saudi Arabia. Distrust of some immedi- 
ate Arab neighbor is more of a signifi- 
cant factor to each of these nations 
than fear of aggression from outside 
the Middle East. 

At many strategic points throughout 
the area disaffected minorities sap na- 
Along the touchy 
Russo-Iranian frontier Kurdish tribes- 
men encouraged by the Russians are 


tional strength. 


constantly having altercations with the 
authorities of the central government 
in Teheran. In Lebanon, the tenuous 
balance between the Christian popula- 
majority by a_ hair's 
breadth—and the Arab minority is a 
constantly straining political factor. In 
oil-rich Iraq the Sunni Moslems are 


tion—in the 


wary about maintaining their political 
hegemony over the Shi’i Moslem back- 
water areas. The Arab minority of Is- 
rael is still not considered trustworthy 
enough by the Jewish majority to al- 
low them to travel between towns 
without a military permit. But the 
weakest prop in any defense scheme 











for the Middle East is the great under- 
priviledged mass of the population. 
Outside Turkey and Israel there is 
general apathy toward the central gov- 
ernment. Aside from these two coun- 
tries, the Middle East is one of the 
world’s underpriviledged regions. Infant 
mortality and death rates, statistics of 
sickness, malnutrition, disease and pov- 
erty, compare with those of India, China 
or areas plagued by natural disaster. 
These conditions so enervate’ the 
masses of people in the area, that they 
have little energy left for concern 
about national pride, territorial integ- 
rity, or fears of aggression from 
abroad. In recent years glimpses of a 
better life have infiltrated into the area 
arousing the first stirrings from this 
century-old apathy. Whether these 
glimpses have been brought to the area 
by communist propaganda or British 
and American troops stationed in the 
Middle East during the recent war is 
irrelevant—they are significant because 


staat FR . 


PART of the United States Fleet in the Harbor of Istanbul, Turkey, where it came to 
anchor during a Mediterranean cruise. At right, symbol of armed might, one of the US 
aircraft carriers at rest beyond the dome and minarets of the Mosque of Dolmabahche. 


only the Communists have exploited 
them. To date only they have made any 
appeal to the broad masses of people 
in the area. 

The Western Powers have made no 
direct appeal or promises to these eco- 
nomically disaffected people. Although 
Anglo-American pressure for reform 
has been exerted in small doses on the 


ruling class, national pride and ex- 
treme sensitiveness to foreign inter- 


vention has nearly negated its effect. 
Glimmers of an upper class awaken- 
ing have come out of Iran and Egypt. 
In Iran the Shah has announced that 
he will voluntarily carve up his gar- 
gantuan estates and divide them into 
small farms for the peasants. In Egypt 
the first compulsory education Jaws 
have been enacted and a social welfare 
department has made a start on com- 
batting poverty. (See “Egypt’s War on 
Poverty” Page 69.) The question is, 
will the awakening come soon enough 
effectively to win the confidence and 


respect of the underprivileged masses 
before the Communists turn them 
against their governments. 

Such social and economic factors are 
a significant consideration in planning 
any effective strategy. They determine 
morale and the will of a people to 
resist Anglo-American 
strategy in the Middle East has been 
based only on the geographical con- 
tainment of Russia by military means. 
It has overlooked the weak ideological 
foundation upon which these means are 
based. The lilliputian Arab armies in 
the midst of a sullen or apathetic pop- 
ulation can offer no security to Anglo- 
American air bases. Egyptian and Iraqi 
revolt 


aggression. 


nationalists are already in 
against their government’s mutual as- 
England. The 
only secure environment for an effec- 
tive strategy must be one in which the 
people most exposed to attack have the 
will to resist accompanied by positive 


sistance treaties with 


feelings toward their allies. 
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Words 
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PETER KIHSS 


WIERBLOWSK! 


PENING his speech in general de- 
( Nis in the 1950 General Assembly, 
Tiburcio Carias, Jr., of Honduras said 
“it is indeed difficult to find words” 
about the international situation. But 
most UN delegates find words all too 
easily—and at the end, the result is 
often little but words. 

It was Israel’s Abba S. Eban who ut- 
tered an all-too-unheeded warning in 
another plenary meeting. “In a previ- 
ous chapter of Israel’s history,” Am- 
bassador Eban observed, “the walls of 
Jericho fell to the mere sound of trum- 
pets—but I have never heard of an edi- 
fice being built up by vocal exercise 
alone.” 

Words, words, words. They run 
through the UN meetings. They pour 
through the ears of delegates and news- 
men—oft never stopping. They flow 
onto the printed page—more than 660.- 
000 words voiced in the fifty 1950 ple- 
nary meetings of the Assembly alone. 

There is an apparent law of UN 
meetings that might be called UNertia 

once a meeting starts, the speeches 
must flow. Discussing the “United Ac- 
tion for Peace” plan in one plenary, 
Byelorussia’s V. V. Skorobogaty an- 
nounced that since his country had ex- 
pressed its view in committee, “I shall 
therefore be brief.” Then he made the 


longest speech of the meeting, al- 


BARANOVSKY 


though, to be fair, just barely. 

It was the rarely heard-from Am- 
bassador Carias, of Honduras, who in- 
formally offered an intriguing sugges- 
tion at a jovial party one night. Make 
nations pay their UN dues in propor- 
tion to their speech-making, suggested 
Dr. Carias. Levy on loquacity. Taxation 
in accordance with representation. 
“Then,” Dr. Carias suggested, “there 
would be literally golden voices.” 

An_ investigation has now been made 
of how much speech-making should be 
laid to the account of different delega- 
tions. The study was exhausting, if not 
exhaustive. It was indicative, rather 
than conclusive. It sifted records of the 
1950 plenary Assembly meetings at 
Flushing Meadow, in the limestone hall 
that was once an ice-skating rink—and 
is still a cavern of big winds. 

\nalyzing the plenary meetings is 
not entirely fair. Most of the work 
has generally been done earlier in com- 
mittees; nations talk in proportion to 
their interests in specific problems; and 
some nations’ delegates must speak as 
Assembly officers or committee rappor- 
teurs. But as an index to virtue, the 
plenaries do comprise all member na- 
tions, and into them all Assembly prob- 
lems must come. And delegates who 
wish to orate in plenary generally find 
some alibi—general debate, points of 
order, explanations of vote, special de- 
bates, or otherwise, to sound off. 

This survey counted lines of type 
consumed by delegates in forty available 
printed records of plenaries, and cal- 
culated the equivalent of printed lines 


The Big 5 talkers blowing down the walls 
of Jericho, while Abba Eban as Jehovah 
watches and protests their gusty antics. 





from mimeographed records of the ten 
plenary meetings 
printed form. It 
not with quality, 
74,535 


361 words, and anybody who wants to 


not then available in 
dealt with quantity, 
and it went through 
lines thus used up—some 663,- 
multiply lines into words from here on 
can do it, at 8.9 words to the line. 
Man of most lines in plenary was 
vehement Andrei Vishinsky, of the So- 


viet Union, with 7,591 lines all by him- 
self 


used up by the whole Assembly. Top 


more than one out of every ten 


ten other delegates in lung power and 
willingness to use it—excluding Assem- 
President Nasrollah of 

whose office perforce required 
him to cover 4,003 lines 


bly Entezam, 

Iran, 

were these: 

Anatoli M. Baranovsky, of the Uk- 
raine, 2.661. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, 2.336. 

Stefan Wierblowski, of Poland, 


9 222 
2.300% 


Kuzma V. 


709 
(OZ. 


Hector 
1.596, 


Kiselev, of Byelorussia, 


David Castro, of El Savador, 


\ Siroky. of Czechoslovakia. 


a 
iliam 
99 
1: re 


A. Arutinian, of the 
viet Union, 1.251. 
Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines 
247, 
V. Skorobogaty, 
L722. 
Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the Soviet 
Union, 1,019, 


It was 


Amazasp So- 


of Byelor ussia, 


a solid Soviet bloc pharynx 
phalanx, save only for the eloquence 
of Castro 


Romulo. 


Ambassador and General 
Vishinsky, of course, got in the long- 
With the 


meetings by-passing committees to take 


est single speech. plenary 
up the problem of atomic control di- 
Vishinsky the 
start: “The significance of the question 
to be 


rectly, announced at 


is much too great to allow it 


passed over in silence.” 

It wasn’t. Vishinsky’s speech, in 
mimeograph version, was the equiva- 
lent of 1,596 printed lines—more than 
14,000 Fifty-one 


through entire 


countries 
fifty 


agenda items with less 


words. got 
1950's 


all 


plenary 
meetings on 
lineage. 
Vishinsky also rolled up the second 
longest speech, 1.336 lines on “United 
Action 
1.073 lines on Korea; 
1,064 Secretary-General 
Trveve Lie’s 20-year peace plan. Next 


for Peace”; the third lo~gest, 
and the fourth 


longest, on 


came the Soviet Union’s G. N. Zarubin, 


with 728 lines on Bulgarian, Hungar- 


ian and Rumanian human rights. 


It was Yugoslav 


Foreign Minister 


Edward Kardelj who made the longest 


speech in the opening general debate, 


in which forty-five speakers viewed the 
state of the world and UN. Kardelj took 


23 lines; followed by 


‘ 


W ier blowski, 


647; Percy C. Spender, of Australia, 
633; Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
997; Sir Carl of New Zea- 
594; Eduardo Anze Matienzo, 
Bolivia, 501; and Vishi: not 


trailing in 


Berendsen 
land, 
of 


yet 


1 
ISKY, 


warmed up, seventh 


A TALLY OF UN TALK AND TOLLS 


Following is an analysis of speech-making by different delegations in the 


1950 plenary meetings of the General Assembly, along with the percentages 
they pay under the 1951 scale of UN contributions: 


Country 
Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Burma 
Byelorussia 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
lran (with Pres. Entezam) 
lran (without Entezam) 
lraq 
Israel 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Saudi Arabia 
Sweden 
Syria 
Thailand 
Turkey 
Ukraine 
Union of South Africa 
US. 5 8. 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yemen 
Yugoslavia 

NOTE 


calculated 


Above calculations 


from mimeograph records 
lines, or } per cent; 


1.28 
General Abdel 
* Average line 10 words. 


Libyan Comn 
Rahman Azzam Pasha, { 


* Speeches by Lines 


1,272 


1,311 


3,307 
1,061 
1,172 
1,005 


1,229 
4,518 


1,462 
1,596 


1,821 
1,000 


1,406 
6,369 


1,275 


3,334 
1,081 
12,864 
2,069 
3,350 


1,368 


Budget % 
0.06 
1.85 

92 

35 

08 

85 


Speeches by % 

0.04 

79 

71 

76 

76 

37 
12 
44 
42 
57 
41 
51 
07 
65 
06 
19 
20 
79 
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£04 
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564 


281 
90 


379 
49 
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b printed records of forty plena 


sioner 


remaining ten 
Pe 


Adrian 


12 per cent. 


plenories. In addition, th 


or O47 per cent 





Measured Words at the UN cominuee 


place, only 485. 
Vishinsky, he really 
want to speak so long. In one plenary 


says. doesn't 
he explained how he was being forced 
to deal with the Korean problem at 
length because of the impassioned dis- 
cussion that had preceded him. “This 
passion,” he said, “gives me, at least, 
the impression that it was somewhat 
artificial and forced. These people have 
worked themselves up so as to seem 
more heated, evidently on the principle, 
as we say in Russian, of raising steam. 
even if only from heat and fervor, which 
is a cheaper method but obtains hotter 
results.” 

Some skeptics think Vishinsky doth 
protest too much. In one plenary, Gen- 
eral Romulo asserted Vishinsky’s tech- 
nique “reminds me of the lawyer who 
once said that if the law is with him, 
he pounds it on the judge; if the facts 
are with him, he pounds them on the 
jury; and if neither the facts nor the 
law is with him, he pounds the table, 
he pounds his chest, he pounds every- 
thing near him in order to distract at- 
tention from the facts and from the 
law.” 

Din, din, din, the words march on. 
Let there be talk. Fell the trees, and 
grind the pulp; print the paper, and fill 
up pages. Only a few delegates exhibit 
pity. Foreign Minister Ismael Gonzalez 
Arevalo, of Guatemala, told one ple- 
mary: “A friend told me that the suc- 
¢ess of a speech lies in its brevity—that 
@ne must start loudly and end quietly, 
$0 as not to awaken those who have 
fallen asleep.” 

Forty per cent of the plenaries’ line- 
age was taken up by the five-nation So- 
viet bloc serenade—40.78 per cent, to 
be precise, as against a Soviet bloc 
1951 UN dues percentage of 10.18. The 
Soviet Union talked 17.26 per cent of 
the plenary meetings, and pays 6.98; 
Poland talked 8.54, and pays 1.05; 
Czechoslovakia talked 6.06 and pays 
0.99; Ukraine talked 4.48, and pays 
0.92; Byelorussia talked 4.44, and pays 
0.24. 

By contrast, the United States pays 
38.92 per cent—and talked 4.49 per 
cent. The rest of the first ten great 
powers—greatest in percentage of talk 

after the Soviet bloc and the United 
States were Great Britain, 2.78 per 
cent; France, 2.44; El Salvador, 2.14; 
and Egypt, 1.96. 

A country’s brains are not, of course, 
necessarily proportionate to the coun- 
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try’s pocketbook. Many of the smaller 
nations’ delegates are frequently more 
thoughtful and worth listening to than 
the delegates of so-called key powers. 

But strictly on the sordid dues- 
paying comparison, the Soviet Union in 
fact talked only a little more than 
twice as much as it pays. In that 
field. El Salvador talked forty-three 
times as much, percentage-wise, as it 
pays. Next were Lebanon, 24 times; 
Solivia, 22; Byelorussia, 19: Syria and 
Ecuador, each 16; Liberia, 11; Guate- 
mala, 10; Israel, nine; and Poland, 
eight. 

All in all, thirty-eight of the sixty 
UN member nations talked more than 
they paid—not counting Iran which 
actually spoke only 0.02 per cent, as 
against a dues contribution of 0.45 per 
cent, if Ambassador Entezam’s lineage 
is eliminated because of his Presiden- 
tial status. Two countries never spoke 
at all in the 1950 plenaries—Luxem- 
bourg, whose chief delegate most of 
the time was Hugues Le Gallais, and 
Paraguay, whose permanent UN dele- 
gate is Osvaldo Chaves. 

Assembly President Entezam sought 


valiantly to restrict the drawn-out 


~ drone. He started the session by quickly 


putting into operation a new rule bar- 
ring discussion of a main committee’s 
report in plenary meeting unless at 
least one-third of the members present 
and voting consider a discussion nec- 
essary. 

President Entezam didn’t know how 
much ingenuity accompanies garrulity. 
One day the Assembly decided thirty- 
three to five against discussing a com- 
mittee resolution on Franco Spain. Po- 
land’s Katz-Suchy immediately got the 
floor—to explain his vote. 

For half an hour, Dr. Katz-Suchy 
“explained.” Thereafter, President En- 
tezam announced he was profiting by 
experience, and invoked another new 
rule which says the President “may” 
permit members to explain votes but 
also “may limit the time to be allowed 
for such explanations.” He installed a 
time-limit for “explanations” of vote 
from then on—UN’s seven-minute sub- 
stitute for radio’s amateur-hour gong. 

Next man up was the Soviet Union's 
\rutinian. who blithely announced at 
the end that he had just about stayed 
within the time limit. President Ente- 
zam agreed, but hopefully announced: 
“No representative should feel obliged 
to use that entire time.” Sometimes 


some delegates didn’t. 

To many delegates, repetition rend- 
ers rapture. Byelorussia’s Kiselev broke 
the code one day. It had been a weary- 
ing round of Balkan explanations, and 
there were groans when he arose. But 
Kiselev said: “As the representatives: 
of the U.S.S.R. and of the Ukrainiam 
S.S.R. have already explained their 
votes on the draft resolutions under dis- 
cussion,and since the delegation of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. is in full agreement 
with those explanations, the delegation 
of the Byelorussian S.S.R. will refrain 
from making a statement on the ques- 
tion.” “Spasebo—thank you,” President 
Entezam exclaimed, momentarily enter- 
ing the Russian fold in gratitude. 

Shortest plenaries 
came from Alexis Kyrou, of Greece. In 
the multi-nation welcome to Indonesia 
as UN’s sixtieth member, Kyrou’s kudos 
took but seven words: “Congratulations 
to Indonesia; congratulations to the 
UN.” Just before that, it had taken 
him twelve words to promise brevity. 

Kyrou had made a private pledge to 
the same effect earlier to President En- 
tezam, and it might be a wise delegate 
who avoids stirring up President En- 
tezam too much. Years ago, before 
either Ambassador Entezam or Gen- 
eral Romulo became Assembly presi- 
dents, they were debating the problem 
of UN talkativeness. 

They came up with ‘a solution which 
Ambassador Entezam then offered in 
General Romulo in 
plenary—‘“Any delegate who talks 
more than fifteen minutes should be re- 
quired to listen to a recording of his 


speech of the 


committee and 


own speech.” Some people might con- 
sider this a cruel but UN punishment. 


Entezam and Romulo supervising oper- 
ations of a phonograph while a long talker 
is forced to listen to his own speech. 
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f HOSE who have made a pleasant 
jer of following the moving pic- 
tures which came out of Italy, Great 
Britain and France after the war may 
sum up the gist of their experience in 
one sentence. The best products of 
these countries offer not only first rate 
entertainment, but comment on current 
life in a more dramatic and more re- 
vealing fashion than do most other 
media of art. 

The operative words in this sentence 
are “best products.” Much that is pro- 
duced over there is indifferent, naive, 
or plain trash. But each year a dozen 
or more pictures leave Western Euro- 
pean studios which not only entertain 
more sparkingly than the most super- 
colossal Hollywood extravaganza, but 
give the spectator that agreeable thrill 
which comes from a toning up of his 
imagination and his mental processes. 
Even beyond that, by dint of offering a 
chance to unorthodox talent, European 
movie makers occasionally create pic- 
tures which are so searching and so 
sincere that they reveal much more 
than the fate of their characters: the 
whole spiritual climate of the nation 
where they originated. 

Nowhere is this truer than in the 
case of a few exceptional Italian pic- 
tures, such as Open City, Paisan, Shoe 
Shine, To Live in Peace, The Bicycle 
Thief, Bitter Rice. Essentially these are 
the products of a national tragedy, and 
they gain their forcefulness, their truth 
and their brilliance from faithfully mir- 
roring the physical degradation and the 
moral troubles of a people. 

The background to many of these 
pictures is history in the making, not 
so much in the sense of spot news but 


Celluloid C 


By TIBOR KOEVES 


in small but painful every-day emer- 
gencies and their psychological effects. 
The characters are representative Itai- 
ians whose destinies are a postscript to 
war and its consequences: defeat, de- 
struction, hunger, foreign occupation. 

The greatness of the new generation 
of Italy’s movie makers lies precisely 
with the circumstance that they have 
perceived the superlative artistic value 
of uncomplicated characters, eventless 
plots and primitive gestures which, 
however, reflect basic human yearnings 
even in degradation. 

“We've been defeated but good,” de- 
clare the sequences of Paisan or Shoe 
Shine. “Our 
daughters prostitutes for a lipstick or a 
piece of bread. We’ve no heat, no de- 
cent clothing, and there’s only one idea 
in our heads: survival.” 

True to this epic simplicity of their 
raw material, Rossellini, De Sicca, De 
Laurentis, Luigi Zampa, and the other 


sons are thieves, our 


luminaries of the Italian screen avoid 
rhetoric like contamination. They never 
accuse, never explain, never philoso- 
phize. Their artistic instinct constantly 
warns them that there are circum- 
stances in which commenting on life 
instead of showing it in its nakedness 
amounts to a disappointing anti- 
climax. 

Even when its subject has no con- 
nection with the war, but depicts the 
private tragi-comedy of a humble little 
citizen, as in Bicycle Thief, or explores 
the character of an adventurous and 
full-blooded girl as in Bitter Rice, the 
good Italian film sparkles with a can- 
didness and daring which would be 
hard to find anywhere else. 

Stealing is the theme of Bicycle 


rusaders 


Thief, and this, in itself, is a commen- 
tary on post-war Italy. A melancholy 
poster-hanger discovers that his bicycle 
on which his livelihcod depends, has 
been stolen. This tragedy upsets his 
whole life. The police are slow and 
can’t help him, so, accompanied by his 
son, he tries to track down his treas- 
ured possession on his own. His search 
is humiliating and adventurous but ut- 
terly fruitless. Since he can’t afford to 
buy a new bike, there is only one solu- 
tion left. He will follow the bad ex- 
ample and steal the bicycle of a stran- 
ger. But he wasn’t born a thief, and 
necessity may change his ideas but not 
his character. He is apprehended as he 
clumsily tries to pedal away and re- 
ceives a thorough beating-up. For such 
is the lot of the poor: crime doesn’t 
pay, but neither does honesty. 

To achieve their poignantly realistic 
effects, underscored by an absence of 
rhetoric and sugar-coating, the Italian 
directors have resorted to a new tech- 
nique. Its foundations are the documen- 
tary use of the camera and the elimina- 
tion of type-casting in favor of 
uniquely individual men and women. 
By the same token, a script is almost 
never considered as a vehicle for a star. 
Consequently, acting is subdued, close- 
ups and emotional pantomime are re- 
duced to the minimum. In pursuit of 
a natural flavor, some directors, and es- 
pecially Rossellini, often use untried 
talents and even amateurs. Make-up is 
used sparingly, and never in order to 
approximate a_ stereotyped ideal of 
male or female attractiveness. All in 
all, after the nightmare of Fascism and 
of the war, the Italian film industry 
emerges as the harbinger of a new ap- 
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daughter find fleeting romance in the 


mother 


bourgeoisie 


a husband in the 


ITALIAN: Utter realism, scant make-up, a pervading sense of 


realism and 


FRENCH: 


bourgeois 


Toujours 
jours 


BRITISH: 


poetry offered by 


arms of two well-born gentlemen  be- 


fore the daughter resigns herself to a 
monotonous and empty life at the side 
of a husband of her own station. 


Perhaps it is not without importance 


to remark that the authors of the last 


stories, Guy de Maupassant and 
Radiguez, joined the pantheon 
novelists many 


Colette, 


French 


and that who 


Gigi is the doyenne of French 


tters. But it is even more relevant that 


wrote 


heroes of all three pictures are what 
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from privileges 
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and often 


quite delightful. graceful, 


witty charmingly sentimen- 
tal. It tickles the sense of humor of the 


evokes a 


for the boule vards ot Paris 


nostalgic feeling 
but it fails 


otherwise. It gives no idea of what the 


spectator, 


French are like today. Idle sons of the 


once powerful bourgeoisie manage to 


survive today only with difficulty after 


the franc, the wars in 
strikes and 


the debacle of 
the colonies, the endless 
other economic and politieal struggles. 

It would of course be unjust and in- 
that 


enius is limited to producing pictures 


correct to say French creative 
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witness 


this scene from Bitter Rice. 


subtle and almost tov- 
Darrieux in Oh Amelia. 


gai, toujours 
Danielle 


A touch of whimsy, a pinch of humor, a dose of 
Alec Guinness in Kind Hearts and Coronets. 


on the theme of seduction. The truth 
is. however, that even when they tackle 
loftier and weightier subjects, the stu- 
dios of Paris carefully evade the pres- 
ent and its pressing problems. In their 
most inspired moods the producers turn 
to such subjects as Gide’s Symphonie 
Pastorale, or Monsieur Vincent, the 
history of the saint, played with un- 
forgettable noblesse and humanity by 
Pierre Fresnay, probably France’s fin- 
est movie actor. Her leading director, 
Jean Delannoy recently finished his lat- 
est picture called Dieu a Besoin des 
Hommes (God Has Need of Men) which, 
placed on a small French island at the 
beginning of the last century, again 
presents a problem mainly of religious 
interest. Even the scintillating René 
Clair has abandoned, in his latest pic- 
ture, his contemporaries with whom 
he had such fun in Under the Roofs of 
Paris and in The Million, and reached 
back across the centuries to come up 
with his own irresistible version of 
the story of Doctor Faust. 

In all French 


and directors are crisp and sharp, and 


these works writers 
brilliantly expressive, and they also 
have a great faith in the intelligence of 
their public. But they have not yet 
come to grips with their own times, 


nor have they added to their heritage 








FRENCH 


anything especially exciting or novel. 

More than the French or the Italian, 
more than any other race for that mat- 
ter, the British are the world’s most 
assiduous movie-goers. 

Cinema attendance in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland is estimated at 
around 35 million, a colossal figure 
compared to the world-wide 235 mil- 
lion a week. This figure also represents 
a 50% jump in the cinema attendances 
of Great Britain since 1940. 

Evidently the Britisher looks at the 
movies for an alleviation of his drab 
daily life, and for relaxation amidst the 
strain put on him by monotonous, mi- 
croscopic rations and successive crises. 

The past years have seen a tremen- 
dous upsurge in English production, 
both in quality and in quantity. Ham- 
let, Henry V, Passport to Pimlico, 
Stairway to Heaven, Last Holiday, 
Brief Encounter, Kind Hearts and Cor- 
onets, In Which We Serve, The Life 
and Death of Colonel Blimp, Tawny 
Pipit, Black Narcissus, to mention only 
a few, belong to the most successful 
achievements. All of them have the 
stamp of original and inspiring enter- 
tainment, and also a subtle quality 
which makes them utterly British. 

Taken singly, these films deal with 


BRITISH 


different worlds, characters, 


problems. But they have one thing in 


utterly 


common. They are enriched with spe- 
cial flavors: the spice of whimsy and 
the seasoning of poetry. 

This local product, British whimsy, 
operates beautifully in such different 
moods as those of Kind Hearts and 
Coronets, a hilarious story of nine sub- 
tle murders, or the melancholy Life and 
Death of Colonel Blimp, or Brief En- 
counter, a subdued and inconclusive ro- 
mance between two mature people. 

Perhaps the essence of this whimsi- 
cal attitude could be defined as a secret 
conviction that life is half serious and 
half a childish game devoid of recog- 
nizable sense. When it works, it is cer- 
tain to render one service. It prevents 
man from being overwhelmed by the 
outer world; and no one knows better 
what this means than the Britisher. 

Characteristically, rhany of these pic- 
turey are in a minor key in the manner 
of Tawny Pipit, The Last Holiday or 
Passport to Pimlico. 

It is, however, in a picture such as 
Stairway to Heaven that the poetic 
qualities of the British pictures soar 
triumphantly. This is the story of a man 
tottering on the brink of life and death. 
Miraculously he has survived a drop 


into shallow water from several hun- 
dred feet without the benefit of a para- 
chute. He can hardly believe that he is 
alive, especially since a brain injury 
causes hallucinations about mysterious 
forces that wish to snatch him from 
this world. Finally he is operated on, 
and while the surgeon fights for his 
life, in his dream the patient has a ma- 
jestic vision of a celestial trial in which 
his ultimate fate is decided. 

In this daring phantasy the specta- 
tor’s imagination is never taxed be- 
yond belief. The heavenly scenes could 
have become naive and even grotesque 
in the hands of lesser men than scena- 
rists Michael Powell and Emeric Press- 
burger, an unmatched team of movie 
writers. But here pathology and poetry, 
metaphysics and reality blend in the 
magic of true art. 

The marvelous advance in the British 
movie-making was made possible not 
only by the availability of creative tal- 
ent, but also by a healthy change in the 
processes of production in the last 
ten years, 

Before the war, British producers 
and directors were completely at the 
mercy of the big film-distributing com- 
panies which financed their pictures. It 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Friends or Enemies? 


Fetes NATIONS diplomats are un- 
doubtedly the most diplomatic peo- 
ple in the world. They have a knack of 
masking their real feelings and their 
governments’ attitudes behind a broad 
professional smile—at least in their pri- 
vate encounters. Also, however much 
they disagree politically. they show no 
ill-humor when they sit down together 
at a banquet table. Sometimes they may 
even secretly admire the very adver- 
saries with whom they publicly engage 
in angry battles. So. to the onlooker, 
the question of whether the delegates of 
this or that nation are in their hearts 
friends or enemies is difficult to resolve. 
In each of these pictures we see men 
chatting amiably with one another who 
in public meetings of the United Na- 
tions invariably are firm antagonists. 
Can you guess their names and the na- 

tions they represent ? 
(For answers see p. 67) 


Hie ; Photos by Leo Rosenthal 


TWO gentlemen (left) who are agreed on 
how to prevent atomic war, draw a smile 
from one who combats their ideas bitterly. 


A COMMUNIST country’s permanent UN representative is here A JOKE is enjoyed in an off moment by the Foreign Minister of an 
conversing with an emissary from another communist regime. Asian country and a representative of the Soviet Union at Lake Success. 























CHAT between the Ministers of a land freed from long 
oppression and the nation formerly guilty of aggression. 


GUERRILLA warfare on their nations’ borders caused the 
N Security Council to send a group of observers there. 


DELEGATES of a Communist country and a Catholic one here 
view together a document on Korean war submitted to the UN. 


A WOMAN official from a war-stricken land has a brief chance 
to explain to two men who have shown a lack of sympathy. 








AN AMERICAN spokesman talks a little turkey to the man 
who has been the most constant defamer of the US at the UN. 


—— 
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JOHN GUNTHER has 


and everybody 
Gunther 


seen everything 
they all want to get inside 
or, rather, into his latest book. 


BUDDHISM in Korea is but a memory of 
earlier days. Cornelius Osgood portrays 
Korean culture and religion, old and new. 


COUNT BERNADOTTE, the late UN 
Mediator in Palestine, shown as the true 
humanitsrian, in ‘biography by Hewins. 











John Gunther’s latest adventure in 
hard-cover journalism, or the art of 
turning the topical into the permanent. 
This is his (shall we say vivid?) por- 
trait of General Douglas MacArthur, 
which he calls The Riddle of Mac- 
Arthur (Harper & Brother, $2.75). I do 
not intend to review this book from the 
political or military point of view. The 
experts have already given it their 
blessing and announced that Gunther 
has successfully met his own challenge 
of doing something about what he has 
called “one of the worst-reported sto- 
ries in history’—the story of Mace- 
Arthur and the dictatorial democratiza- 
tion of Japan. 

The MacArthur riddle remains a rid- 
dle even after Gunther’s probing, just 
as Roosevelt remains a riddle even in 
retrospect. But he no longer is the 
MacArthur of the Hearst press, the 
MacArthur of the Union League Club, 
or the MacArthur of his press agents. 
Gunther apparently did not set out to 
glorify or debunk him. He was no 
stranger to Japan when he went there 
last spring but he was a stranger to 
this strange man. He saw him at a dis- 
tance, he saw him close to, he talked 
with him, and about him with every- 
body from the Emperor and Empress to 
the lowliest citizen of Tokyo and the 
peasant in the field. 

The result of this leg work is bril- 
liant and the experts who also know 
Japan (the book isn’t all about Mac- 
Arthur) are agreed that it shows sharp 
perception, solid judgment, and funda- 
mentally accurate answers to the fun- 
damental questions about this first 
American proconsul and his work. It 
shows MacArthur at his best and at his 
worst, at his most egotistical pitch, at 
his desk, in his home. 

The critics were unanimous in saying 
that historians would have to turn to 
Roosevelt in Retrospect to see Roose- 
velt as his contemporaries saw him and 
to get the essence of his greatness. 
MacArthur is also a man of history. 
There will be hundreds of books writ- 
ten about him in the future. Gunther’s 
legwork, his notes on one side of the 
paper, all turned out with the immedi- 
acy of the clicking teletype, will not be 
ignored. It’s a topical book, a book for 
this very minute, but because it is re- 
porting at its best it deserves the hard 
covers and the place on the permanent 
shelf. 

In -Inside U.S.A. Gunther devotes 
much time to the lobbyists and the 
pressure groups which are so much a 
part of our economic and political life, 
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Books continued 


in the various States and in Washing- 
ton. Those who might want to know 
something about the pressures behind 
the present inflationary trend in this 
country would do well to read, with a 
grain or maybe two grains of salt, Ed- 
win G. Nourse’s The 1950's Come First 
(Holt, $2). The somewhat disgruntled 
former chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to the President thinks 
we are heading for financial disaster in 
this country. Among the reasons are 
what Economist Nourse calls “political 
agrarianism” and “political laborism” 
to which are added the selfish blind- 
ness in certain quarters which pay lip 
service to “free enterprise.” 

This little book is a curious combina- 
tion of liberalism and frightened con- 
servatism in which Dr. Nourse tries 
valiantly to translate his economic the- 
Gries into popular words. Although he 
has been 


years, Dr. Nourse is strangely naive on 


around Washington some 
some points. His philosophy is tinged 
with Namism—or the viewpoint of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
The farm lobby frightens him, the labor 
l@bby gives him fits, but the big busi- 
néss lobby only mildly disturbs him. 
But he does have some 
things to say. His animadversions on 
deficit financing and his criticism of our 
vast military expenditures do throw 
light on the present situation and set 
forth articulately the viewpoint of an 
enlightened conservative on the finan- 
cial condition of the United States. 
Two books of unusual interest are 
The Politics of Murder (William 
Sloane Associates. $4) by Joseph Born- 
stein and Count Folke Bernadotte: His 
Life and Work $3.00) . 
The mere listing of political crimes 


(Denison, 


that have left their imprint upon the 
evolution of nations, Bornstein reminds 
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intelligent” 


us, would create an outline of world 
history. Caesar was not alone. And 
Thucydides was right when he said his- 
tory would repeat itself. 

Murder for political purposes in our 
time has been more extensive than we 
are apt to remember. Mr. Bornstein, 
however, has a long memory which is 
buttressed with many years of solid re- 
search into this grim subject. An ex- 
perienced European journalist and 
democrat, Bornstein discusses ably in 
all their horrible or fascinating details 
the political murders (among others) 
of King Alexander and Barthou, Mat- 
teotti, Dollfuss, Roehm, Reiss, Massi, 
Formis, the Russian generals, Trotsky, 
and the death of Lenin. He accuses 
Stalin of the last-named crime. 

Excellently written, The Politics of 
Murder is far more than a mere re- 
counting of old crimes. It is an inte- 
grated study of the purpose as well as 
the means of such murders. It examines 
the organizations, the persons, and the 
planning behind these crimes. whether 
committed by a government, a political 
minority or, as has been the case, an 
idea. He does not include Count Berna 
dotte in his list. 

Although Ralph 


write well (he is Scandinavian corres- 


Hewins does not 


pondent fer the Kemsley newspaper of 
Great Britain) he tells the full story 
of Count Bernadotte with sympathy 
and, when it comes to the murder of! 
the UN mediator by the Stern gang. 
with fire. Mr. 


friend and admirer of Count Bernadotte 


Hewins was a_ close 


and is able to tell intimately the de- 
tails of his life, both public and _pri- 
vate. Bernadotte, of course, had an 
active career before he became UN Me- 
diator. Hewins tells of his rescue of 40.- 
000 inmates of German concentration 
camps, his work in exchanging prison- 
ers of war, his peace negotiations with 
Himmler, and his work in Palestine. 

Bernadotte’s 


senseless political crime. Hewins calls 


assassination was a 


his angry chapter about it “The Incre- 
dible Crime.” He builds up an 8-point 
indictment which ends with a_ bitter 
blast against the United Nations for not 
having blackballed the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel when, a few weeks 
after the murder, it applied for, and 
received, membership. He charges the 
UN with having abandoned Bernadotte 
after having “passed the buck of Pales- 
tine to him”, 

Dr. Hannah Arendt, 
teacher, lecturer and editor, has writ- 


German-born 


ten in The Origins of Totalitarianism 
(Harcourt, Brace, $6.75) a profoundly 


interesting study of the roots of “twen- 
tieth-century man’s political and human 
tragedy: totalitarianism.” In it she 
seeks to trace the beginnings of those 
trends which have led us, as she says. 
to “perhaps the most profound crisis 
in Western history since the downfall 
of the Roman Empire.” To her totali- 
tarianism is, as it is to all free men, the 
“deliberate dehumanizing of humanity.” 

Dr. Arendt begins with a brilliant 
study of the Dreyfus Case which she 
sees as a dress rehearsal for the disas- 
ter of our times. She goes on to the 
period of imperialism—between 1884 
and World War I 


ther preparation for catastrophe. And 


which she calls fur- 


then she ties the two together—anti- 
Semitism and imperialism—and shows 
that the inevitable product is totalitar- 
ianism. A thoroughly documented book 
of 477 pages, it is brilliantly written 
and scholarly. Over her scholarship is a 
sense of drama and a keen perception 
of personalities. 

Korean geography has come to most 
people the hard way, by following UN 
forces over almost every mile of its 
terrain. But of Korea’s people there 
seems to be little common knowledge. 
Cornelius Osgood’s The Koreans and 
Their Culture (Ronald Press, $5) an- 
swers almost any question that comes 
to mind on any aspect of this country’s 
civilization from earliest times to the 
present—even to an explanation of 
their reactions to today’s events. 

Searchers for a small Eden among 
the “island paradises” of the Pacific 
will find Douglas Oliver's The Pacific 
Islands (Harvard University Press, $4) 
of considerable help in narrowing 
down their choice. The book gives a 
clear picture of what since primitive 
times has been going on in these is- 
lands—all ten thousand of them, from 
Australia to Hawaii—to make them 
what they are today and to indicate 
what they may become tomorrow. This 
story of the islands. in its vast span of 
space and ‘time, will instruct even the 
non-prospective tenant of | topia. 

Dagobert D. Runes has compiled a 
truly monumental work in The Hebrew 
Impact on Western Civilization (Philo- 
sophical Library). Nineteen experts in 
various fields from philosophy through 
global explorations tell what Hebrew 
culture and persons of Hebrew extrac- 
Western 
democracy what it is today. This is an 
answer to anyone who has any doubts 


tion have done to make 


as to the size of that contribution. It is 
particularly interesting as the Israeli re- 
public approaches its second birthday. 
















































































THE NATIONS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Tenth ina Series of Special UNW Features 


I am glad that United Nations World has 
chosen Egypt to be the subject of a special 
edition. 

The objectives and mutual advantages to be 


gained through the type of international ¢o- 


operation which is the cornerstone of hope in 


the United Nations today are nowhere better 
illustrated than in Egypt. As the home of the 
world’s oldest civilization, Egypt has already 
given and is continuing to give much to man- 
kind. As one of the relatively new sovereign 
countries in the world, Egypt is ideally situated 
to benefit from the cooperation of other coun- 
tries; and other countries can benefit from co- 
operation with Egypt. 

Enterprises such as this special edition con- 
tribute substantially to the understanding by 
others of the many characteristics uniquely 
Egyptian and, through this, in some measure 
therefore to the understanding and cooperation 
among us all. 


Jefferson Caffery 
US Ambassador to Egypt 








kgypt's King Symbol 


ERHAPS no one outside Egypt can 
pe comprehend the warmth of the 
relationship between the people of 
Egypt and His Majesty King Farouk. 
I part it stems from the fact that his 
life span is in a sense the life span of 
the new Egypt hers« For his birth 
of February 11, 1920, at a dark hour 
of his nation’s history, came like a mes- 
sage of hope and 
that his people should rise out of bond- 


age and sorrow. 

Egypt in 1920 had just emerge: 
from the bitter experiences of the first 
World War. Both her politics and her 


Postwat 


a mystical ple dge 


fifances were in turbulence. 
deflation had resulted in a deepening 
of the economic depression and in 
widespread suffering, while a violent 
nationalist revival was leading her to 
a head-on collision with Britain, the 
occupying power. The infant Farouk 
hecame the symbol of a new era. And 
events justified the popular belief. The 
Egypt of today is a far cry from the 
Egypt of his birth year. 

Since 1920, Farouk’s nation has 
emerged from the status of a British 
protectorate to that of a full sovereign 
state, the leading member of the Arab 
League, a founding member of the 
United Nations, a friend of the new 
giant nations of the East: India, Pakis- 
tan and Indonesia. Her achievements in 
the international field have accompa- 
nied her transformation at home; her 
maturity and her stabilizing influence 
in the Middle East have been recog- 
nized throughout the world. In the UN 
she has been twice elected to a seat 
on the Security Council, and recently 
to two advisory councils created by the 
General Assembly to watch over the 
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fate of the former Italian colonies of 
Libya and Somaliland. 

rhe contributions of the King to this 
transformation of his country have 
been real and continuing. His surprise 
visit to Saudi Arabia in 1945 cemented 
the friendship between Egypt and that 
nation—a friendship which is an out- 
standing feature of Middle East poli- 
tics today. His open expressions of 
sympathy with the governments of 
Syria and Lebanon in the hour of their 
struggle for independence, won the 
deep gratitude of their peoples. His 
calling of a conference of the kings, 
princes and heads of state of the Arab 
world at the royal estate of Inshass 
was a bold move to bring unity to the 
policy of the Arab nations in respect 
to the problem of Palestine. 

In internal affairs, he has proved an 
impartial ruler, ever seeking to ease 
the bitterness of party strife, to bring 
reasonableness into every situation, re- 
store balance and heal the wounds of 
the past. Last summer he put an end 
to a long period of party government 
and replaced it by a coalition. Re- 
cently the country was given a chance 
to express its views in free and dem- 
ocratic general elections which, among 
other things, convinced his people of 
his deep concern for their unity and 
welfare. 

In many other ways, H. M. King 
Farouk has endeared himself to Egyp- 
tians. They have been heartened by his 
personal encouragement of government 
action to alleviate conditions of poverty 
and disease. On his birthday in 1943, 
he made a surprise visit to the malaria- 
stricken regions of Upper Egypt to see 
for himself whether everything was be- 


of ‘her rebirth 


to combat the scourge. 


ing done 

In the war against illiteracy, the 
King has been a dynamic force. His 
concern for the youth of Egypt has 
reached to the homes of factory work- 
ers, field laborers, town and country 
people alike, with an anxiety to see 
social measures for human welfare and 
educational opportunities extended to 
all. Last year he opened the new Far- 
ouk University at Giza, with facilities 
for the housing of students in straight- 
ened circumstances, mainly out of the 
royal purse. Apart from this, students 
from the Sudan are granted special 
royal favors, most of them being 
housed, university trained and even 
sent on study missions abroad at the 
King’s expense. Besides Fuad I Uni- 
versity, founded by his father, King 
Farouk has established Farouk Univer- 
sity at Alexandria, Mohamed Ali Uni- 
versity at Assiut, and recently Ibrahim 
University at Cairo. 

Recently, King Farouk attended the 
Jubilee of the University of Cairo. 
Scholars from Europe and the Far East 
who were invited to the ceremony, 
praised the achievements of Egypt in 
the field of education. Not long ago, His 
Majesty inaugurated the Desert Insti- 
tute, a favorite project of his father, 
King Fuad I, which will devote its efforts 
to desert reclamation, and make use of 
the most modern and scientific methods 
and equipment. 

It is by such practical, forward-look- 
ing activities that the King has proved 
his leadership of a nation at once very 
old and very young. 


His Majesty, King Farouk of Egypt 











Respect 


| for Soverei 


By His Excellency 
MUSTAFA AL NAHAS PASHA 


Prime Minister of Egypt 





AM HIGHLY gratified at the opportunity offered me to 
[ address a message of peace to the peoples of the world 
through the medium of this special issue of United Nations 
World. devoted to Egypt. 

The great principles and ideals which inspire the United 
Nations to secure world peace, to ensure justice and equality 
and to realize international solidarity through mutual under- 
standing, are the very same ideals Egypt strives to attain. 
Egypt with its heritage of a glorious past seeks in world peace 
and stability the continuity of a grand tradition linking up 
with modern progress and achievement. 

From time immemorial, Egypt’s civilization derived its 
essence from moral values. Therein abides its strength, resting 
on spiritual truths and not based on evanescent material 
power—an essentially peace-loving and nonaggressive civili- 
zation. Egypt maintains that each people is entitled to its place 
in the world so that it may be able to contribute to the cause of 
world peace and stability and promote international harmony 
and understanding in a world torn by differences and wars. 

Egypt equally maintains it does not tolerate any vestiges of 
foreign domination or any type of time-worn imperialism for 
Egypt. resolved to contribute in full measure to the cause of 
international understanding and world peace. Indeed. no 
fettered or oppressed people can ever serve the cause of peace. 

As Egypt’s Prime Minister and leader of the people's 
majority, striving for attainment of national liberties and 
independence, I appeal to those in whose hands rest the 
destinies of the United Nations to keep in mind worldwide 
interests apart from their own, and to have as their guiding 
star principles of justice and equality and respect for the 
sovereignty of other peoples—for therein lies the only way to 
prompt mutual understanding among the peoples of the world 
and help to build up an enduring edifice of peace. 














HIS EXCELLENCY, Ambassador Mah- 
moud Fawzi Bey, Egypt’s Permanent UN 
Representative, broadcasts from United 
Nations Headquarters, Lake Success. 


The Role of Egypt 
In the United Nations 


r is fascinating to watch the mem- 
ber states of the United Nations 
bring in, each its own contribution, 
each expressing its own personality. 
While doing this they all feel the im- 
pact and the influence of world events 
and conditions. The flow of the thought 
and the energy of the members into 
the common fund of the United Nations 
forms a continuously growing stock- 
pile of experience and probably also 
of strength. 

Egypt is a constituent member of the 
United Nations. When in 1945 she took 
part in the conference of San Fran- 
cisco, she brought with her the experi- 
ence gained through the accomplish- 
ments, the failures and the shortcomings 
of the League of Nations, of which Egypt 
was a member. She brought. at the 
same time, her experience as a country 
which, through the ages until now. 
has been piling up civilizations and liv- 
ing on the crossroads of the world and 
of empires. 


By H. E. AMBASSADOR MAHMOUD FAWZI BEY 


I was in Japan in the diplomatic 
service of Egypt when in 1931 the Jap- 
anese venture in Manchuria took place. 
That first defiance of the League of 
Nations was met with nothing much 
more than articles and speeches and 
with the famous but most inconsequen- 
tial Lytton Report. I was in Italy in 
1935 when Benito Mussolini raucously 
and disdainfully spoke of the “frozen 
pages of the covenant of the League 
of Nations”; and I was in Egypt a few 
days later when, through the Suez Ca- 
nal, Italy extended her covetous arm: 
of invasion to the empire of Ethiopia, 
before the seeing eyes but helpless 
hands of the League of Nations. Little, 
if anything, was then left of the 
League’s prestige and authority; and 
the Hitlerian tornado later on was im- 
measurably more than the League could 
weather. It was by then completely 
prostrate and gasping for breath. Hit- 
ler hardly gave sign of being aware 
of the existence of the League, 


When at San Francisco the Charter 
of the United Nations was being con- 
ceived and formulated, Egypt, as well 
as other countries present, bore her 
previous experience in mind. She was 
well aware of the importance of the 
rule of law in international relations 
and of the necessity, if such rule is to 
prevail, of setting up a more realistic 
and more sturdy world organization; 
an organization with ideals—yes, but 
also with power and a backbone. Keep- 
ing all this in mind, Egypt supported, 
throughout, the establishment of a sys- 
tem of collective security. She did the 
same in connection with the control 
and regulation of armaments, includ- 
ing all weapons of mass destruction, 
and especially atomic weapons. 

Egypt was a member of the Security 
Council in 1946; and in 1948 she was 
to become the first member of the 
United Nations to be re-elected to mem- 
bership in the Security Council on 
which she subsequently served during 
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The Role of Egypt comin 
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1949 and 1950. In the 
Atomic 


Security Coun- 


cil, the Energy Commission. 
the Conventional Armaments Commis- 
sion, as well as in the General As- 
sembly, Egypt steadfastly worked for 
the requisites and objectives of collec- 
tive security. Furthermore, she was in 
» adoption by the Gen- 


1946 of 


strumental in t' 
eral Assembly in a resolution 
recommending not only the speeding 
up of the organization’s work relating 
to disarmament and the control of arma- 
ments but also the gradual withdrawal 
member 


of the armed forces of any 


state, stationed in the territory of 
another member state without the lat- 


ter’s consent. 
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her right of full sovereignty, Egypt has 
been a staunch supporter of the growth 
and of the independence and sover- 
eignty of the peoples of the world. No 
better illustration of this can perhaps 
be given than the stand of Egypt in 
favor of the independence of Indonesia. 
“hrough the Security Council, through 
the New Delhi 
| 


available 


Conferences and on 


every opportunity, Egypt 
stood for the independence of Indone- 
an esteemed UN member. 
The next country to be admitted to 
membership of the United Nations will 
probably be 


together with Eritrea and Soma- 


sla, now 


Libya, which until re- 
cently, 
liland, was an Italian colony. The Gen- 
eT il (ss¢ mbly 


become independent after a transition 


recommended that Libya 


period which will lapse at the end of this 
year, and that Libya become then a mem- 
United Nations. Egypt has 

ijor role in behalf of the in- 

of the Libvan, Eritrean and 
Fritrea is already on its 
a footing of 

the Ethiopian 

Sol ililand, accord- 
ndation of the Gen- 
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Egypt and Human Rights 


Egypt has 


growth and the in- 


The positior ken by 
been in favor of 
of peoples. not only from 

lso from within. This has 

work for the Declara- 

Rights and for the social 

progress of all peoples; 
on of this being the Egyp- 

tian proposal idopted by the General 
Assembly in 1947 against genocide; and 
contri- 
United 


improvement ot 


inother illustration being the 
Egypt, 
Nations toware the 


peoples living in non- 


through the 


butio 

con | tions for 
self-governing territories. 

During the membership of Egypt in 

Security Council, the questions con- 

| 


sidered by 


the Council included those 


yria, Lebanon, Iran, Indonesia, 
Kashmir, Hyderabad, 
este, membership in the United Na- 
Korea and 


space do not allow that I 


tions, Formosa. Time and 
take up 

the stand of Egypt on these 
ind other questions considered by the 


Council during Egypt's membership. | 


Palestine, Tri- 


shall, therefore, confine myself to a few. 
On the Palestine the 
stand of Egypt is too well known to 


question of 


need a long exposé. Egypt did and still 
does deplore the violation of the Char- 
ter and of human rights which is sym- 
bolized by the fate of and the treat- 
ment meted to the Arabs of Palestine. 
It will therefore not be surprising to 
know that until today Egypt does not 
recognize Israel. 

On the Korean and other questions 
of the Far East, Egypt takes the posi- 
tion that the United Nations and its 
members should face the issues squarely 
and deal with them as they really are, 
namely, phases of the deep-rooted and 
ever-explosive contest between the big 
powers. The proper approach is there- 
fore to redouble efforts for rapproche- 
ment and understanding between these 
ig powers 

The stand taken by Egypt—together 
with many Asiatic countries represent- 
ing nearly six hundred million peoples 
and representing territories extending 
from the Far Eastern confines of Asia 


westward to the western-most points 
of that continent and through parts of 
Africa—in favor of finding a solution 


of the of Korea and 
questions of the Far East, before re- 


question other 
sorting to other means, is in complete 
conformity with the letter 
Charter of the United Nations. 


The Charter unequivocally ordains that, 


and_ spirit 


ot the 


before launching upon the road of coer- 
United Nations 
; 


should explore and exhaust all means 


Ccive measures, the 
of peaceful solution. This stand was, 
however, not supported by those mem- 
bers of the United Nations who saw fit 
to condemn Communist China as ag- 
gressor, and who voted for a resolution 
to that effect, against the warning by 
Egypt and her sister Asiatic countries 
that such a condemnation would prob- 
ably jeopardize the hope for a peaceful 
solution. 

Another question, which has _ partic- 
ularly occupied the attention of Egypt, 
is that of membership in the United 
Nations. Egypt has always maintained 
that all applicants which are worthy, 
according to the requisites of the Char- 
ter, should be admitted to membership 
in conformity with the principle of uni- 
versality of the United Nations. 

Egypt most carefully maintains a 
attitude to 
ward all. She does not team with any 


friendly and cooperative 
people or group of peoples against any 
other people or group ol peoples. Egypt 
takes her stand on freedom. She takes 
her stand on the United Nations Charter. 
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Modern Science for a greater Egypt 














od & Underwood 


. hemical research, combined with modern technical knowledge, has 
made possible the development of Egypt's natural resources. One of the 
latest of such developments is the chemical plant located at Ataka, Suez. 
This plant is the largest independent industrial project under construction 
in Egypt today. Started in May, 1948, its initial production is estimated at 
more than 200,000 tons of calcium nitrate per year. The plant occupies an 
area of 123 acres and features equipment imported from the United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, Sweden and Holland. It will have its own 
vailroad network, power station, pumping stations and quarries. This plant 


will be self-dependent on local natural resources. 


Societe Egyptienne d'Engrais 
et dIndustries Chimiques, SAE 


12 Rue Talaat Harb Pasha, Cairo H. E. Ahmed Abboud Pasha, Managing Director 


Capital: £ E. 4,000,000 





EGYPT... 


the right place 


for your holidays 





View of the Pyramids from the Mena House Hotel 


Egypt—tand of ancient glory and a lesson in modern-day gracious 





living ... here is a fascinating land for the traveler. And no matter 

where in Egypt you may wish to go, the quickest and most comfortable 
route is by rail. Deluxe trains, Pullmans, restaurant facilities and 

sleeping cars are standard on Egyptian State Railways. 


Special facilities are offered to visitors to Luxor and Asswan. 


PORT SAID to CAIRO 3 hours, 45 min. 


COMBINED railway sleeping car ALEXANDRIA to CAIRO 2 hours, 45 min. 


and hotel coupons for Luxor and 
CAIRO to ASSWAN 15 hours 


CAIRO to LUXOR I] hours 


Asswan at reduced rates: 


EGYPTIAN STATE RAILWAYS 








This Narrow Kingdom of Gods 


By T. B. STONEY 


FPVHE most revealing remarks I ever 

heard about Egypt were uttered by 
a quiet, blue-eyed, elderly Englishman. 
\ retired official and bearer of a modest 
title, he was one of the last of the 
finicky set that used to spend November 
in Cairo, move into the Luxor Winter 
Palace early in December, return to 
Cairo for another month at the end of 
February, and then go into exile for 
the rest of the year, to Capri, Sorrento, 
the French Riviera, or the Lago Mag- 
giore. 

I had asked him what fascination 
brought him back so unerringly to the 
shores of the Nile and, to be frank, I 
anticipated a stereotyped answer. I was 
to hear, or so I guessed, the usual 
snobbish remarks about the excellence 
of Egypt’s climate, the comfort of its 
modern hotels, the majestic beauty of 
its ancient monuments. 

However, as occasionally happens 
with reserved and introvert Englishmen 
who give the impression of being ab- 
solutely devoid of imagination, the for- 
mer District Commissioner had a sur- 
prise in store for me. 

“You know, Sir,” he said after a 
moment's reflection, “there’s nothing 
quite so fascinating as Time and man’s 
relation to it.” 

Taken aback, I waited. 

“It’s an unending game, Sir,” he con- 
tinued, “for we just have no means te 
measure time. One minute in a person’s 
life may be more important than ten 
years. Then again, a whole century may 
pass without much consequence for 
man. We may even have to reckon in 
millenia before we can understand an 
individual.” 

I still failed to comprehend and he 
smiled, suddenly much more human. 

“My doctor happens to be an Egyp- 
tian. Unusual, I know, but I like him,” 
he said. “He graduated in Paris. His 
French is masterful. He’s absolutely 


modern. But with all that, a Muslim 
to the point of fanaticism. And he says 
he’s from the ancient stock, the same as 
the fellahin. To judge by his features. 
he could have attended a Pharaoh of 
the ancient dynasties.” 

The Englishman made a gesture. 

“T trust I’m making sense, Sir.” he 
said. “I mean, a sum of five thousand 
years has made that chap into what 
he is. And that goes for the whole land. 
That’s what creates its impossible con- 
tradictions. Side by side pageantry and 
squalor, refinement and vulgarity, mar- 
velous dignity and repulsive depravity, 
and all that. . . . Does this answer your 
question?” 

I thought then that it did, and T still 
think so. And anyone who has ever 
traveled up the Nile will understand 
why I believe that his answer only 
gains in validity as the years pass by. 

Take for instance a man who visits 
Cairo for the first time and winds his 
way through its diverse quarters among 
the milling, noisy crowds, descendants 
of a dozen races. If the visitor has any 
sensibility at all, it will gradually dawn 
on him that he is moving not only in 
space, but also up and down the lad- 
der of time. 

Had he been suddenly 
from a plane on a quiet corner of the 
Ismalia district in the Western half of 
the city, he might think at first glance 
that he is in a French town near the 
Mediterranean, such as Nice, which en- 
joyed a boom in the'second half of ,he 
19th century. The layout of the streets, 
the style of the architecture, the very 


deposited 


proportions of the doors and windows, 
the whole atmosphere of the scene is 
strictly Latin. 

By the same token, inside the attrac- 
tive private houses the members of the 
higher classes, largely of Turkish de- 
scent, speak French among themselves, 
drink champagne at the slightest provo- 


AN INTERIOR VIEW of the Great Hypo- 
style Hall at Karnak, representative of 
the majesty and daring of ancient Egypt. 


cation, use Parisian perfumes and are 
XVth 


French or 


partial to Louis furniture. 


Brought up in English 
schools, they discuss existentialism ex- 
pertly, read Western literature avidly 
and relax on excellent tennis courts, 
golf links, or marvelous beaches with 
model club houses. 

Add to this picture large avenues 
bordered by elegant government build- 
ings, a profusion of modern shops, a 
number of luxurious hotels with open 
air dining floors, grill rooms, orchestras, 
and cocktail lounges, or remember the 
string of delightful nightclubs, with 
their floor shows—and you will under- 
stand what the Khedive Ismail meant 
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when he proudly declared that his capli- 
tal was “no longer in Africa but a part 
of Europe.” 


Yet the Khedive, 


i century ago, conveniently forgot to 


who died over half 


mention the Oriental City whose Arab, 
Jewish and Copt quarters even today 
preserve the same authentic atmosphere 
which the Westerne: 


associates with 


Arabian 


the medieval scenes of the 
Nights. 
In these 


winding, narrow streets 


SHEPHEARD’S TERRACE, Cairo: here 
all the modern comforts of the West are 
framed in sheer oriental sumptuousness 


with overhanging balconies, cornices 


with elaborate woodwork windows 


with pointed arches, Arab life thrives 
with unchanged intensity, a stimulation 
to all the senses. The air is filled with 
dust and sunshine and the characteris- 
tic cries of the coffee, iced licorice wa- 
ter, and tea vendors. In the small shops 
and the spac ious old bazaars silver- 
smiths, goldsmiths, rug makers, ivory 
earvers display their dazzling wares. 
The smells, the noise, the lovely chil- 
dren, the fugitive goats, the veiled 
women, the beggers, the excited ped- 
dlers, the proud artisans, the calm old 


men in their various garbs and their 


o2 


turbans of many colors, all conspire to 
give this quarter its unique air, which 
is eternal at the price of being acutely 
of the fleeting moment. 

Cairo’s Arab character is strength- 
ened by the circumstance that its 365 
mosques reflect the whole story of Mo- 
hammedan architecture with incompar- 
ible completeness. Many experts and 
more laymen consider the Mosque of 
Sultan Hassan, which was built in the 


lith century with stones that came 


Hamilton Wr 


from the Pyramids, as the finest exam- 
ple of Arabic architecture in the world. 
The grandeur and simplicty of its 
porch, its golden and bronze doors, its 
sumptuously carved frieze, and its dar- 
ing minarets reaching to a height of 
280 feet, unforgettably express the 
power and the self-confidence of vic- 
torious Mohammedanism. 

The present day vitality of the faith 
of the Prophet is evident in the Mos- 
que of El-Azhar, seat of the Moham- 
medan university. Here the pure gold 
ceiling is supported by large columns 
sheathed in glistening purple and blue 
tiles. In the stillness of the semi-dark- 


ness groups of students sit on beauti- 
ful rugs, studying and meditating about 
the wisdom of the Koran with a zeal 
untouched by centuries. 

And yet, Cairo has to offer still more 
than its Arab and Western worlds, to- 
day and yesterday. The handiwork of 
a more ancient race collected in the 
Museum of Egyptian Antiquities offers 
a glimpse into a far-away society of 
unparalleled grandeur. A visit here is 
more than moving, more than instruc- 
tive, more than pleasurable. It’s a chal- 
lenge to man’s whole soul. Such is the 
force of these marble, granite and 
carved images of gods, kings and com- 
moners, such is the refinement of the 
golden jewelry, the beauty of the ebony 
furniture, the pomp of the ceremonial 
objects that, almost crushed by these 
revelations, the visitor’s appreciation of 
what is beautiful, and what is power- 
ful will never be quite the same after 
these dazzling hours. 

rhis impression only gains weight 
when he takes a tram car and travels 
down a suburb of Cairo—and_ thous- 
ands of years at the same time. At the 
end of the line he will find the charm- 
ing Mena House Hotel outfitted with a 
pleasant solarium and a_-= glistening 
swimming pool, and right next door to 
it the most erying contrast to every- 
thing that is cosy, comfortable and re- 
duced to the level of human needs and 
dimensions: the mountainous mass of 
the Pyramids, and the crouching Sphinx, 
a marvelous monster 189 feet long, half 
lion, half human, and altogether divine. 
And again, the imagination is chal- 
lenged to a supreme effort in order to 
be able to comprehend the magnitude 
of the effort this distant race of men 
exerted in their desire to commune with 
the mysteries of creation and the puzzle 
of life and death. 

Riding or driving back from a ren- 
dezvous with the Sphinx to the center 
of Cairo through an avenue dotted by 

ght clubs, one suddenly becomes 
aware of how vain the attempt is to try 
to understand this city as a juxtaposi- 
tion of quarters and periods. Its most 
fascinating quality is precisely this: 
that past, present and future intermin- 
gle inseparably. They dissolve them- 
selves in each other and form a single 
unity: life. What is called progress is 
an overwhelmingly Western 
Anachronism or what the Westerners 
like to take for such is the all-prevading 


contemporary reality of the Orient. 


notion. 


It is this reality which is so acutely 
present not only in the capital of 
Egypt. but in the whole land, witness 














that eternal dream of all travelers: a 
trip up the Nile. 

Once again, it was the fabulous and 
extravagant ruler Ismail who opened 
up the Nile to foreign visitors by the 
business-like decision of appointing 
Thomas Cook and his son as Official 
Passenger Agents around 1870. The 
Cooks promptly proceeded to build 
steamers especially designed to navi- 
gate the shallow river and to satisfy 
every whim of the wealthy passengers. 
It is a successor of these steamers 
which carries today’s tourist on the 
same cruise that Caesar and Cleopatra 
took exactly 2000 years ago as a super- 
lative diversion in the course of their 
historic love affair. 

In their days, the humble peasants 
dwelling in the villages which dot the 
shores adored godheads in form of fish, 
birds, or mammals. Today they are 
called to prayer by the chant of the 
muezzin—but that is almost all the dif- 
ference between now and then. On the 
luxury steamer the passengers may be 
armed with the latest cameras that 
take colored moving pictures, but the 
fellah on the shore has as little to do 
with mechanical marvels as his an- 
cestor had in the times when Moses 
revolted against the Pharaoh and _ his 
foremen. 

For three fourths of Egypt’s people. 
the whole world still consists of the 
Nile, its alluvial blessings and_ their 
own small patches of fertile land. More 
often than not they cultivate their cot- 
ton, maize and rice with unchanged 
tools, primitive hoes and wooden plows, 
while listening to an immemorial 
music: the creeking of the sakias, water 
wheels montonously turned around and 
around by patient, blindfolded oxen. 

Here on the Nile the traveler pro- 
ceeding in comfort meets eternity even 
more poignantly in the landscape it- 
self. Egypt, this narrow kingdom of 
gods, is but a green valley on both sides 
of the river, about ten miles wide, and 
hemmed in by the gray-ochre desert. 
The villages are flat and tiny, they con- 
sist mainly of mud houses, and are only 
enlivened hy scattered groups of date 
palms or, clusters of sycamores. 

There is nothing ostentatious or he- 
roic about this landscape; it is its un- 
alterably geometric quality which is 


so persuasive and permanent. And the 


majestic sun, this magnanimous friend, 
is nowhere nearer to human _ beings 
than over the Nile. It is gloriously near 
and steady as it moves across the sky 
cutting the river at right angles and 
only erupts into a gorgeous display of 


purple, violet and red fireworks at the 
very end of the day before it sinks 
down behind the Lybian mountains 
The golden sun, the purplish-brown 
river, the verdant valley and the dark 
gray desert hills, this is Egypt, this is 
its unchanging and bewitching pattern 
of shapes and colors. 

And when, after 460 miles of this, the 
hoat anchors at Luxor and the visitor 
sets out to contemplate the miracles of 
ancient Thebes, his eyes and his soul 
are well prepared for the spectacle 
which is in store for him. 

Thehes is the Greek name of Egypt's 
ancient capital. The site of what was 


Black Star 


once a monumental city comprises Luxor 
and the ruins of Karnak on the east 
bank, and the vast and scattered Ne- 
cropolis on the west bank of the Nile. 

Thebes probably existed before man 
siarted recording his own history. Its 
most ancient ruins date back to the 6th 
Dynasty. about 2400-2300 B.C. but the 
capital rose to the apogee of its splendo: 
and power during the 18th and 19th 
Dynasties. roughly between 1550 and 
1200 B.C. The Tombs of the Kings. the 
fabulous burial places at Biban el 
Muluk date from this period. They con- 
sist of a series of corridors and chambers 


hewn in rock, the innermost of which, 


the Main 


sarcophagus with the golden coffin of 


Hall, contains the granite 
the ruler. 

The most celebrated tomb opened ti 
date is of course that of Tutankhame: 
discovered in 1922. One of the few un 
plundered tombs, it contained the most 
fabulous treasure ever unearthed. 

Among the stupendous walls, columns 
and statues of Luxor, Karnak and the 
Necropolis, one comes face to face 
with an unsurpassed attempt made by 
man to survive himself. Monuments like 
the Great Ammon, the 
Ramesseum, the Temple of Khons, the 
Hypostvle Hall or the stupendous Mem 


Temple of 


Se 


Sa 


THE ETERNAL SUN sets on the eternal 
Nile, while the branches of a svelte palm 
seem to wave at two passing felluka-, 


non statues are as little to be photo- 
graphed or described as the Mississippi 
or Mount 


same category as the most awesom: 


Everest. They are in the 


creations of nature; only they were 
created by men. 

A perpetual communion — between 
man and the forces of creation and de- 
struction—gods in various manifesta- 
tions—this has been the essence of 
this land since the beginnings of time. 
And whether through its landscape, its 
monuments or its daily life, the real 
Egypt can still be understood only as 
a particularly intimate and grandiose 


union between man and nature. 
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Moral Leadership 
Can Hea 
e World Rift 


By H. E. ABDEL RAHMAN AZZAM PASHA 


HE world today definitely has split 
7 two camps, one carrying the 
banner for the proletarian class, the 
other for a non-class concept. Two ac- 


tive forces uphold these ideologies, 


while a vast section of mankind in Af- 
rica and Asia stands undecided and 
perplexed. If we allow ourselves to be 
deceived and resigned to the belief that 
ofly arms can decide what is right and 
what is wrong. we will not survive. 
Never in the history of mankind has 
vidlence ever been able to extinguish 
the torch of right or to conquer defi- 
nitely an ideal which is justified by its 
moral force and its necessity to 
prevail. 

We should, therefore. discard every 
attempt to resort to force as a decisive 
factor in ideological differences. Per- 
manent peace cannot be achieved by 
the sole maintainance of armed forces 
or the accumulation of material pow- 
ers. What is really required is to en- 
sure peace by an equilibrium of diverse 
forces, including forces of strong con- 
viction and faith. so as to make the ex- 
istence of peace dependent not only 
on military victories but on moral and 
spiritual victories. which will render 
them enduring and permanent. 

What we need to seek is the sort of 
equilibrium that will oblige each side 
to convince the other side by logic, 
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appeal and persuasion. Thus one ide- 
ology will triumph over another only by 
reason of its real value and its real 
contributions to human progress and 


human peace. 


In the meantime what can we do to 
make war useless to the aggressor? | 
think we should put our faith not 
merely in our production of war mate- 
rial, but in human virtue, wisdom and 
judgment. There already exist outside 
the communist sphere—in places like 
Egypt, Pakistan. India and Indonesia 
certain radiating centers of culture and 
of spiritual influence. In Europe and 
America there are similar centers of 
thought, propagating moral and spirit- 
ual ideas. They may function along dif- 
ferent lines, but they meet on the com- 
mon ground of their devotion to the 
principles of equality of races, equality 
of classes and equality of opportunities. 
The influence of those in Asia and Af.- 
rica can be increased by the support 
of a clear outspoken defense of human 
liberty and welfare by the people of 
the United States. a people known for 
their love of freedom and benevolence. 

If this kind of cultural and moral 
cooperation between the free peoples 
can ever be firmly established, the 
would-be aggressor, if he exists, will 
find that he has to seek some cross- 
breeding of ideas in order to promote 


his own way of life. In the process it is 
likely he will gain a totally new 
attitude, eliminating those things in his 
system which are essentially wrong. 

So much for the moral side of the 
picture. We cannot escape the realities 
of the moment, nor the fact that we are 
facing an immediate huge catastrophe. 
What is needed most is a breathing 
space sufficient to turn the violence of 
prevailing attitudes towards a willing- 
ness to be more conciliatory. We need 
a truce. We should think not only of 
war or appeasement, because appease- 
ment amounts to moral abdication and 
to treating the symptoms of a disease 
without in fact touching the disease 
itself. Such a course would set up prec- 
edents which can have only disastrous 
consequences in the settlement of the 
many problems of Europe, Africa and 
Asia. 

The immediate procedural step for a 
long-term policy is to have a temporary 
truce on the mental front everywhere. 
We must find ways and means to en- 
able the leaders of the two opposing 
camps, the United States of America 
and the Soviet Union, to meet under 
the auspices of the United Nations and 
the pressure of world opinion, in order 
to work out an honorable and just set- 
tlement or at least a modus vivendi as 
an alternative to war. They may then 
be able to illegalize war as a means of 
settling differences of ideology and na- 
tional interests, thus discovering a 
common ground for further concerted 
actions. Disarmament, partial or com- 
plete, might provide an assurance that 
that common ground will be maintained. 
They might further agree that the 
United Nations can be reconstructed as 
an arbitrator, representing world opin- 
ion, whose decisions will then be ac- 
cepted and implemented. 

In the Middle East the effects of the 
rift between the great powers is very 
keenly felt. It is producing conditions 
of instability and encouraging violence 
in this important area of the world. 

The people of this area have inher- 
ited and inspired great civilizations 
and great spiritual ideas. Today they 
are receiving wave after wave of prop- 
aganda from East and West. They are 
told by the West that they are back- 
ward, under-developed and in need of 
European tutelage and __ protection. 
They are told by the East that they 
are exploited. enslaved and despised. 
and should revolt against Western dom- 
ination, Jn fact, they are receiving no 
genuine friendship or sympathy or un- 
derstanding from either side. 
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In spite of these strong currents, 
they still stand adamantly for their 
faith and heritage. It is true they 
are more inclined towards Western 
thoughts, but they refuse to be the vas- 
sals of the West. Although opposed to 
the material creed of the East, they 
fee] impressed by its support of their 
human dignity and national aspirations. 

I have complete faith in the wisdom 
of our people, but I fear that they 
may, under that dual pressure, become 
indifferent and disinterested. The con- 


sequences of such a state of mind in 
the Middle East, as an eternal center of 
spiritual ideas, will have tremendous 
and Africa. 
While the East, under able leadership 
that combines ideological with material 
penetrating deeply into 


repercussions in Asia 


energies. is 
Asia and Africa, the West, with no 
real moral leadership while attempt- 
ing to harness old concepts of imperial- 
ism to new concepts of nationalism, is 
but confusing the peoples of the Middle 
East. The West is trying dangerously 
to harmonize nineteenth-century tute- 
lage with the twentieth century’s ideas 
of sovereign rights and the principles of 
self-determination. While maintaining 
a masterly attitude of superiority over 


League of Arab States, relaxes in an in- 
formal mood during his recent US visit. 


these Middle Eastern peoples, curiously 
enough the West is paradoxically at- 
tempting to secure the voluntary cooper- 
ation of those long-subjected peoples. 

This confused approach cannot ap- 
peal to the hearts and minds of the 
Arab and Moslem peoples. The only 
resistance to communism that is being 
shown at present by the masses of the 
people in the Middle East stems from 
their religious faith. It is high time 
for England, France and particularly 
America to reconsider their attitude 
towards the nations of the Middle 
East and to try some note which will 
find response in the hearts and minds of 
70,000,000 Arabs and 300,000,000 Mos- 
lems, extending from China to Morocco. 
Failing this, the West will lose the sup- 
port of these peoples in the ideological 
contest; and the East, through a per- 
suasive, strong and well directed men- 
tal penetration may ultimately gain the 
upper hand. 

Our people are caught on the horns 
of a terrible dilemma. They may seek 
to resolve it either by the complete 
passivity of non-cooperation or by im- 
pulsive action, born of indignation and 
dominated by distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion. 


All the imperialistic powers have 
lost their chance to assume the mora! 
leadership of the Asiatic and African 
peoples. The only country in the West- 
ern camp which still can appeal to the 
hearts and minds of the Oriental 
masses is the United States of Amer- 
ica. Its past history and relationship 
with the Oriental world offers an ex- 
ample of fair-mindedness and a will to 
establish human good relations. The 
peoples of the Orient have known the 
United States throughout the last one 
hundred and fifty years, as good busi- 
ness men, teachers, doctors and mis- 
sionaries. They recognize America as a 
nation which stands for freedom and 
fair play. In spite of certain recent 
blunders, the Middle East has not lost 
faith in American good will. 

All the same, it is urgent that the 
Middle East be helped to emerge from 
its sense of confusion, indignation and 
distrust. The US should present herself 
to the Oriental world in her true light, 
with principles that are never sactfi- 
ficed for expediencies. It should make 
itself a formidable radiating center for 
the thoughts and principles around 
which hundreds of millions of Moslem 
peoples could rally in harmony with 
Western idealism. 

Not only can the Middle East con- 
tribute, as it did in the past, spiritual 
and ideological forces that can create a 
balance of power in the moral field. It 
can likewise contribute to the mate- 
rial balance of power with its huge 
potentialities of manpower, space and 
production. It can be organized as a 
rallying material power 
to counteract material aggression. 

These material forces of the Middle 
East are being neglected and allowed 
to disintegrate by the intervention of 
outdated European imperialist powers, 
pretending to be able to fill with iso- 
lated military bases, the vacuum of de- 
fense in the Middle East. In this they 
are misleading themselves and others. 
The truth is that their military occupa- 
tions.and military bases in the Arab 
world, while far from filling a vacuum, 
are in themselves creating a vacuum 


center for 


which can only be filled by the mate- 
rial resources of its people and their 
faith in themselves and their power. 
Our people for a number of years 
have been extending their hands to 
America, seeking mutual friendship 
and vast moral and material coopera- 
tion. The offer is for Americans to 
take or leave. Upon their decision de- 
pends to a great extent the stability, 
security and prosperity of the Middle 


East and of the Moslem world. 
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COLUMNS of lotus and of papyrus at 
I uxor, well preserved over the centuries 
in their sheer purity of line and design by 
the dry climate along the Nile’s bank. 


THE SPHINX, 5,000 years old, with its 
altar stone, and the Chephron Pyramid in 


whose temple kings were embalmed. Their 


construction remains a mystery even now. 


MAN’S best friend in the desert (right) 
and his dragoman. With few changes in 
custom through the ages, this picture 


could bear the date 1951 A.D. or 1951 B.C. 











ALL that can be seen of the Temple to 
Hathor, on the Island of Philae, when the 
Nile overflows. The river has always 
brought both life and death to all Egypt. 
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Sand and Stone 


In a New Old World 


RESENT-DAY Cairo, Capital of Egypt, is a busy, bustling 
| ane city. It shows pracitcally no vestige of the 
glorious art of the ancient pharaonic age. To find such monu- 
ments one must visit the outlying sections where relics of 

es ae the country’s most ancient history exist in profusion. 

By ETIENNE DRIOTON Earliest aaa of the sité of Cairo soe in the “Tale 
Director General of Egyptian Antiquities Department, of Sinouhe,” a story which dates back to the twentieth century 
Cairo Museum before Christ. The hero, having accidentally come upon a 
dangerous state secret, brusquely left the army which wag 
fighting in Lybia and took flight toward Asia. He reached 
the Nile at Embaba where he had to cross the entire valley 
to reach the edge of the Arabian Desert, spiralling around 
the Red Mountain, the present-day Gebel el-Ahmar, north 
of Mokkatam. 

From this tale, it may be assumed that about 1970 B.C. 
this spot where Cairo now stands, differed in no wise from 
other purely agricultural sections of Egypt, with their im- 
mense fields of wheat and flax, their palm groves, and 
undoubtedly their poor little villages perched on ridges of 
rubble. It was three thousand years later in 969 A.D. that 
General Gohar invaded the region with his Arabs and laid 
the foundations of the new capital. This new city was 
influenced by Heliopolis, on the right shore of the Nile, 
and Memphis, on the plateau of Giza, on the river’s left bank. 

The actual site of ancient Cairo, opposite the southernmost 
tip of Roda Island, is the subject of an ancient legend: the 
warriors of Horus, it is said, at that spot inflicted ruinous 
defeat on those of Typhon in pitched battle. The name 
“Kheraha,” (Cairo), or “Battle-Field” was supposed to mark 
this event. Modern-day Egyptians believe that this title really 
commemorates the decisive war which, about 3200 B.C., broke 
the resistance of the Kingdom of the North and opened the 
conquest of the Delta to the troops of the South, under the 
leadership of the more or less legendary Menes. 
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The New-Old World continues 


Opposite the Nilometer (river gauge) on Roda Island, 
on the road from Heliopolis to Memphis, near Cairo, a 
fortress was built to protect the approaches to the Nile. 
Later, the Romans built a citadel on this spot, and still 
later it became the seat of the bishopric during the Christian 
era. Old Cairo took its name, Babylon, from the ancient 
Greeks who settled there and gave local towns the names 
which were familiar to them from their own experience. 
Taepe became Thebes and Abod Abydos they changed to 
Phapinon which means “The Nilometer of On.” Later it 
became Heliopolis. 

On the west and to the north Cairo is touched by the 
famous necropolis of the Memphan Age, built by the great 
kings of the Fourth Dynasty. I refer to the Pyramids of 
Giza and the Sphinx. 

To catch the full majesty of this unique scene, one must 
leave the modern asphalt road which runs alongside the 
Great Pyramid and approaches the Sphinx from the rear, 
and take the road of the ancients which goes through the 
village of Nazlet el-Samman. That road leads to an esplanade 
where the visitor can in one glance take in one of the most 
magnificent sights of ancient Egypt—particularly in the 
clear light of morning. 

The Sphinx occupies the center of this vista. This colossal 
effigy, twenty meters high and fifty-seven meters long, 
dominates by its shoulders and head, a temple placed before 
it. At its right, a rocky cliff, pierced with tombs, serves as 
the pedestal to the imposing mass of the Cheops Pyramid, 
one hundred and thirty-seven meters in height, and set back 
from the cliff’s edge. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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OPERA Square, the “Times Square” of 
Cairo, while showing no vestiges of its 
ancient glories, presents a serenity of 
aspect unfamiliar to New York’s center, 


Egypt is the land of strange 
contrasts—where hoary stone 


relics mingle with modernity 


Photos by Hamilton Wright 
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ALEXANDRIA’S double-decker trolley 
car teaches blasé Westerners a lesson in 
modernity. The overflow is handled by the 
trailing single-decker tandem in the rear. 


CO-EDS (left) throng halls of Fuad I 
University, Cairo, where they enjoy full 
rights, make excellent students, and add 
both charm and skill to the campus scene. 
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ALEXANDRIA’S fine harbor now wel- 
comes modern seacraft of every shape and 
size, where once Phoenicians, Alexander 





and Napoleon broughttheir prows to haven. 
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TEMPLE scene from “Aida,” the opera 
written by Verdi in commemoration of the 
opening of the Suez Canal, but which was 
not finished in time for that occasion. 


s International 


HROUGH her theatre arts, Egypt has 

built lasting cultural ties to other 
nations, even as today she is_build- 
ing strong international political ties 
through her participation in the United 
Nations. 

The celebration of the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869 motivated the cre- 
ation of the Cairo Opera House. The 
event was attended by all the crowned 
heads of Europe. The famous Italian 
composer Verdi, who had worked on 
“Aida” as the first performance, was 
unable to finish his composition in 
time, and “Rigoletto” was given at the 
ceremony. Another theatre, 
was founded at this same 


opening 
“Comoedia,’ 
time. 

The Arabic theatre’s greatest cultural 
expansion took place after 1904, when 
it experienced a great revival ,hrough 
the art of Sheik Salama El Higazi, a 
remarkable singer and musician, whose 
deep, harmonious melodies had won 
him great popularity. It was he who 
adapted Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Ju- 
liet” for production on the Egyptian 
stage. 


’ 


\ dramatist, G. Abiad, who had been 
a disciple in Paris of Mounet Sully, 
whom the French regard as one of their 
greatest actors of all time, made many 
successful adaptations of such dramas 
as “Oedipus the King,” “Louis XVI,” 
and “Othello.” Abiad’s art, which was 
purely imitative, nevertheless helped 
make the transition to more original 
theatrical production. Before the period 
of its revival, the Egyptian theatre had 
been given to harsh scenes of violence— 
fighting and murder—with very little 
intellectual stimulus or social signifi- 
cance. 

The French theatre, which exerted a 
profound influence on the Egyptian, 
was based on a wholly different con- 
ception. Its plays were “piece de 
these,” which simply means that they 
were used as a vehicle to convey to the 
public the significance of sonte philo- 
sophical or social problem which 
served as theme. They employed little 
outward or physical action, relying for 
their impact on the clash of ideas and 
principles. An example of such a play 
is “A Soldier under the Arch of Tri- 


By ABDEL MEGUID RAMADAN 


umph,” by P. Raynal, where a high 
philosophical concept is developed, 
obliging the spectator to meditate pro- 
foundly on his world. 

Later on, after the two great wars, 
public taste in Europe changed, seek- 
ing the lighter type of play which 
could aid relaxation and forgetfulness 
of the sad sequence of events which 
shadowed daily life. Egypt, to some ex- 
tent, followed this transition. 

Meanwhile, the achievement of real 
progress in theatre performance came 
about through the national Egyptian 
theatre, which had been created in 
1914 by an association interested in 
giving opportunity to talented actors 
and actresses to develop their natural 
gifts. 

Before naming the actors who have 
won the greatest popularity during the 
last twenty years, we might glance at 
the masterpieces of two Egyptian play- 
wrights who brought Egypt a more 
subtle form of drama involving philo- 
sophical and social problems. 

The first of these is Ahmed Chawky. 
a renowned poet. His play in verse, on 
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Sy 
Egypt’s Theatre 
Cigopatra, is an effort to disprove the 
theory that historical events led to the 
suicide of the beautiful Queen of 
Egypt. Cleopatra, as she is described 
in Chawky’s play, is a remarkable 
woman of great sensibility and tender- 
ness—not the sensual and ambitious ad- 
venturess whose name is customarily 


downfall of An- 


thony, the Roman Emperor. Chawky’s 


associated with the 
other play, “Leila,” reflects the temper- 


ament and deep inner emotions of 
Egypt’s country people. With rich im- 
agination and fluid verse, this great 
poet composed a most colorful epic of 


rural life. 


4 Philosophical Dramatist 


Tewfic Hakim, a journalist and play- 
wright, centered his plays on the philo- 
sophical theme of the uncertainty ot 
human events and the theory that skep- 
ticism obstructs knowledge. “Shehera- 
zade,” his most important play, is a 
symbol of the human soul tormented 
by doubt and striving in vain to reach 
a safe threshold where it can grasp the 
truth. This play bears a strong resem- 
blance to the famous novel by Anatole 
France, “The Garden of Epicure,” which 
makes the full cycle of human feelings 
and finds them permanent and inflexible. 
The French writer draws pessimistic con- 
clusions from his examination of human 
nature. 

Hakim, 


is a legend 


Another play by Tewfic 
“The Men of the Cave.” 
based essentially upon the old oriental 
Christian traditions. 

This play recalls the ten volumes of 
the French writer Marcel Proust, who 
spent twenty years on his great work, 
“The Pursuit of Time Lost.” They both 
develop the idea that the notion of time 
Proust, like 
most other human beings, makes des- 


is obscure and relative. 
perate attempts to grasp the fugitive 
moment in order to immobilize it; he 
seemed to feel that by thus halting it, 
he could abolish it, as well. “The Pur- 
suit of Time Lost” is the pursuit of an 
eternal instant, wherein the past  be- 
comes incorporated with our inner he- 
ing. 
Taha 
Egyptian 


Hussein, one of the leading 


writers, has characterized 
Hakim’s plays in the following terms: 

“Some of El] Hakim’s plays are, in a 
way, a symbol of the history of Egypt. 
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continued 


one of the oldest countries. Ancient 
Egypt has always struggled with time 
to reach eternity. The monuments and 
temples are erected by the Pharaohs to 
escape the destructive power of time, 
to shelter the human being and rescue 
him from the clutches of utter anni- 
hilation.” 

Egyptian _ play- 


There are other 


wrights who, through lighter forms. 
have pictured with some humor the 
varying aspects of Egyptian social life. 
Among these are Soliman Neguib and 
N. El Rihani. The latter. who died re- 
cently, was a gifted comedian, and was 
endowed with a keen sense of obser- 
vation which enabled him to detect the 
oddities of some Egyptian ways of life. 
He studied carefully the famous philo- 
sophical essay “Theory of Laughter.” 
by H. Bergson. The theory explains the 
human mechanism which at a certain 
moment sets loose the restrained inner 
impulses and provokes automatically a 
reaction to tears or laughter which is 
beyond the control of will. 

Some of El Rihani’s plays are remi- 
niscent of Moliére, the famous French 
humorous playwright of the seventeenth 
immortal 
types as the miser Tartouffe. El Rihani. 
with perfect restraint and with vivid. 


century who created such 


intelligent interpretation, penetrates 
deeply into Egyptian psychology. He re- 
vived the art of comedy and succeeded 
in molding the Egyptian theatre to its 
present-day shape. 

Soliman Fl Neguib, the director of 
the Opera House, is a playwright, ac- 
tor and producer. He is the protagonist 
of a modern form of art. despite his 
thorough knowledge of Egyptian tradi- 
tion. 

Another great actor who has played 
an important role in the evolution of 
the Egyptian theatre is Y. Wahby. He 
studied dramatic art in Italy. On his re- 
turn to Egypt, he introduced a new 
form of dynamic action in all the plays 
in which he took a leading part. Previ- 
ously, the technique of the theatre fol- 
lowed the basic conception of theatre 
art which prevailed in France about 
the seventeenth century. The perform- 
ance of any play complied strictly with 
certain definite rules, observing a unity 
of action, unity of place and unity of 
time. This tended to make the art static, 
while the more modern conception 
sought to rid it from the rigid rules 
which were a hindrance to its evolution. 


For twenty years, Wahby exercised 
a great influence upon his disciples. and 
gave the theatre in Egypt a far more 
flexible form. In this modern theatrical 
atmosphere several great actresses 
were developed, and became the idols 
of the public—among them Fatma 
Rouchdy, Aziz Amir and Zeinab Sidky. 

Egypt’s motion pictures have also 
had their rapid evolution. For a long 
time the conviction prevailed, as in 
other countries, that the cinema art is 
too passive to be able to stimulate pro- 
found thinking. More recently Egypt 
keen interest the 


has followed with 


rapid evolution of motion pictures 
throughout the world. 

Just twenty-three years ago, in 1928, 
the first Egyptian film was produced, 
entitled “A Kiss in the Desert.” 

Hollywood-on-the-Nile is today a re- 
ality, and a booming industry employ- 
ing 10,000 people. Its productions are 
shown in such distant places as Paris 
and Singapore, and its film beauties 
have won fame. The most important 
studios are Al Ahram. Shubran. Misr. 
Nahas. Nassibiai. Togo. Misrahi and 
Renie. Misr is the largest: it covers 
several acres close to the ancient pyra- 


mids. 
Wartime Film Production 


The greatest volume of production of 
the Egyptian studios was during World 
War IT, when it was difficult to obtain 
pictures from abroad. Production rose 
to 100 films annually. Today the total 
investment in the industry is about $8 
million. The pictures are shown in 
250 theaters in Egypt, after which they 
travel widely through the Arab and 
Moslem world. Last year, color films 
went into production for the first time. 

A special agreement has just been 
concluded between Egypt and Italy to 
the effect that Egyptian films, with 
Egyptian producer and cast, may be 
made in Italian studios; and that Ital- 
ian films may similarly be produced on 
the Egyptian lots. The same sort of 
agreement may in the near future be 
concluded between Egypt and_ the 
United States. 

Egyptian producers are today turn- 
ing out many special newsreels for 
other countries which show not only the 
beauties of ancient and modern Egypt. 
but also the country’s industrial devel- 
opment, its social and educational evo- 
lution. Through these films, people the 
world over are becoming acquainted 
with Egypt’s past and with her vast po- 
tentialities for the future. 



































The finest fabrics 





are made of 





—___—————. Egyptian cotton 














Modern research and improved methods of agriculture are responsible for 
the constantly growing demands for Egyptian Extra Long Staple Cotton, the 
finest cotton grown anywhere. The qualities of extra fineness and strength 
are readily apparent in fabrics made of Egyptian cotton. It is infinitely finer 
and stronger than artificial silks, permits more twists to the inch and fea- 
tures extra elasticity and suppleness. Egyptian cotton is preferred not only 


by consumers, but by spinners and weavers, to produce better fabrics. 


for full information, apply to: 


DIRECTOR GENERAL, COTTON DEPARTMENT. 
Ministry of Finance, Cairo 


{or 


ALEXANDRIA COTTON EXPORTERS ASSOCIATION 
16 Rue Sesoseris, Alexandria, Egypt 








DESERTS are made to bloom with Nile 
water canalized to irrigate cotton fields and 
date orchards, overlooked by pyramids. 


The Nile Valley 
Land of Cotton 


HE Nile—river of history—flows 
| peters Egypt like a giant aorta, 
bringing lifeblood to its people, color 
to its visage and vigor to its commerce. 
For 4.500 miles it flows from the heart 
of Africa, Lake Victoria and the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, joined by its trib- 
utaries, the Atbara, the Blue and the 
White Nile, before it reaches an outlet 
in the Mediterranean. 
From El Halfa through Cairo and then 
on to the Delta, somewhat over nine 
hundred miles, it flows through Egypt 
nine hundred miles representing 
man’s harnessing of nature, in a land 
filled with a rich heritage of legend 
and history, recalling nostalgic eras of 
mystery and romance. 

The traveler upstream is greeted by 
a background of cliffs and dunes which 
run east and west on both sides of the 
river. The low Lybian cliff slopes away 
for a distance of about ten cultivated 
miles to meet the rippling sands of the 


FELLUCCAS on the Nile. From time out 
of memory these small boats with curved 


sails have plied up and down this river. 
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desert. The Arabian bank is bolder and 


approaches the river more closely, 
sometimes even overhanging the wa- 
ter’s edge and pushing back the narrow 
strip of greenery. 

It is along these shores that ruins of 


the splendid past mix with humble 


PEARL M. 


STEINHAUS 


villages inhabited by the fellahin—the 
Egyptian peasants who toil for their 
livelihood 
ground of pyramids and temples, mas- 
obelisks. 
Here stands Luxor, diffused with light, 
and ancient Thebes with its valley of 


meager against a_ back- 


sive pylons and_ needle-like 





DHOWS, “wings of the great river,” and 
iis main freight conveyances, wait to 
pass through locks at the Nile Bridge. 


Kings. Here is that city of majestic 
temples, Karnak. At Asswan, near the 
Egyptian border, black basalt cliffs and 
the natural granite of the dam form a 
rough frame for the romantic temples 
on Philae Island. 

At twilight, with the river a pactel 
green and the cliffs and sky shading 
from pale blue to deepest purple, one 
conjures up pictures of Moses being 
lifted out of the rushes by Pharaoh’s 
daughter; of Alexander and his hordes; 
of Cleopatra escaping the heat of the 
city—floating along the Nile on barges 
of exquisite perfection, lying on silks, 
covered with jewels, fanned by slaves 

of beautiful Queen Hapshetsut; of 
the Roman conquerer, Caesar or An- 
tony—his ambition softened by Egypt's 
lazy climate; of Napoleon standing on 
the cliffs at sunset dreaming of con- 
quest which even he couldn’t accomplish. 

Contrasting strangely with. this past 
splendor stand the numberless villages. 
framed by tall palms that dwarf them. 
Grey and white windowless walls, nar- 
row lanes, the sound of men and ani- 
mals, the absence of dinning noise from 
machinery, and the acrid yet sweetish 
smell of burning cowdung characterize 
the average village. The Sun and the 
Nile are the fellah’s true gods, despite 
his religion. The sun burns and devas- 
tates even as it makes things grow. The 
river brings water and silt to nourish 
the land and yet in a capricious mood 
may become a torrent, inundating the 
land and causing untold tragedy. 

The word “fellah” in Egyptian or- 
iginally meant “one who carries his 
work through to a successful issue.” 
The Egyptian farmer is an assiduous 
laborer. He rises at dawn and tills the 
soil with a plow which dates back to 
biblical days. He believes that modern 
plowing methods cut the ground too 
deeply and dig up salts. 

The fellah is a strong, well-built 
man of medium height, with an oval 
face, and dark skin. In youth, his wife 
is finely built. She has broad shoulders 
and firm breasts, and pays elaborate 
attention to her hair. She paints her 
face-—a custom going back to the times 
of the Pharaohs. She marries young 
and bears many children. Frequently. 


ANCIENT Memphis once stood here, 
where now camels carry loads of Nile mud 
io fertilize cotton and grain crop soil. 


girls are married at the age of thir- 


teen or fourteen despite the law which 
forbids this practice. She suckles her 
child for two years, and often sits be- 
fore her home smoking a nargileh (wa- 
ter-pipe). 

The peasant woman’s clothes are of 
black cotton and she wears a_ black 
kerchief on her head in contrast to her 
husband who wears a blue shirt and 
short, wide trousers, with a brown 
goat-yarn cloak, usually homespun. 
Both go barefoot. Egyptian women are 
noted for their fine posture, the result 
of carrying jars of water on their 
heads. They have longish noses and 
beautiful dark eyes. 

The fellah seems to have absorbed 
something of the nature of his home- 
land into his own character. He is not 
changeable. He is honest and generous, 


but not lavish. He is simple and un- 
sophisticated, but has a wisdom and a 
shrewdness of judgment which is of 
Moslem by 
he nevertheless often practices fertility 
rights at the banks of the Nile which 


ten surprising. religion, 


go back to the days of the Pharaohs, 
His diet consists mainly of maize and 
vegetables and is apt to be deficient in 
proteins. He is superstitious, poor and 
for the most part illiterate, although 
the Egyptian Government is carrying on 
a tremendous program to eradicate dis- 
ease and illiteracy. The Egyptian peas- 
ant resents any uprooting from his 
home and saves every cent he makes to 
buy a small plot of land which he 
counts as security. He mistrusts banks. 
The fellah is Egypt’s glory and her 
tragedy. 

Cotton and sugar are Egypt's chief 








SUNSET on the Nile, the great river 
that flows up through Egypt through the 
Sudan, like sap up the stem of a tree. 


The Nile continued 


crops. And the story of cotton is the 
story of man’s control of the Nile. 
Egyptian soil and climate are ideally 
suited to the growth of the best cotton 
varieties, and as a result it is little 


wonder that eighty per cent of the 


population is supported by the cotton 


which 


i 
] 
i 


three- 
Egypt’s exports. Egyp- 


industry, accounts for 
fourths of ai 
tian cotton is long staple of the best 
quality and suitable for uses where 
other cotton falls short. The Egyptian 
Ministry of Agriculture has established 
one of the finest cotton research cepters 
in the worid. it constantly studies the 
improvement and maintenance of the 
high standard of Egyptian cottons. 

The reign of Mohammed Ali was 
most responsible for the renaissance of 
cotton growing and development. As 
far back as 1820 he ordered studies to 
be made of the growing of cotton (in 
those days the Jumel variety). In 1826, 
at his instigation, Sea Island cotton 
was introduced to Egypt for the first 
time, but unfortunately, conditions 
were not just right at that time and the 
variety died out by 1838. 

However, Khedive Ismail, during his 
reign introduced several new varieties. 
In 1875 he sent samples of Egyptian 
cotton to the International Exhibition 
held in Cologne. These were much ad- 
mired, and shortly thereafter Ismail 
Pasha introduced the Sea Island for a 
Egyptian Sea Island, 
local 


second time. 
crossed with 
gave rise to many new kinds, chief 
among which are the Sakellaridis and 
the Ashmouni varieties. 

Since 1916 the average yield per fed- 
dan (1.038 acres) has doubled. Pro- 


duction per feddan is now higher than 


certain varieties 


in any of the 37 other cotton-producing 
countries in the world. The new varie- 
ties produce a higher percentage of 
finished cotton during the ginning proc- 
ess. The fiber co-efficient of solidarity 
for certain varieties has doubled, and 
the fineness has increased in inverse 
ratio to the weight. For example, the 
feeling to the touch of the Amoun va- 
riety is ninety per cent as fine as that 


ASSWAN Dam stretches across the Nile 
near the Island of Philae, reaching toward 
the black basalt cliffs lining each shore. 


of natural silk. It is infinitely stronger 
than artificial silk, permitting more 
twists per inch. It is easy to see, there- 
fore, why Egyptian cotton is preferred 
not only by consumers, but by spinners 
and weavers, and why it is of such 
importance to the Egyptian—fellah, 
businessman and government. 

But cotton can grow only under cer- 
tain conditions. It must be planted 
with dry seed and watered frequently. 

Because of its geographical peculiari- 
13,600 square miles of 
Egypt’s 366,000 square miles are fertile 
(with the exception of the Nile Delta, 
only a ribbon-like strip of ground on 
both sides of the Nile). There is prac- 
tically no rain. Summers are extremely 
hot, winters are cool and the Delta is 
very humid. Egypt is, therefore, com- 
pletely dependent on the Nile for its 


ties, only 


water supply. Modern-day Egyptians 
have become conscious that Father Nile 
does not come from heaven as their 
forebears believed but that the river 
has its head waters as far off as Tan- 
ganyika. the Sudan, Ethiopia and even 
the Belgian Congo. If Egypt is to re- 
ceive the water supply she needs to 
take care of her rapidly increasing 
population of 19,000,000 she must take 
steps to create reservoirs afar. 

The Nile starts as a very turbulent 
little stream in Uganda, flowing from 
the north shore of Lake Victoria, the 
largest inland lake in the world. It 
foams and tumbles down Ripon Falls to 
Lake Kioga and thence still turbulent 
and vigorous to Lake Albert where it 
joins the Albert Nile at right angles. 
From Lake Albert it flows onward in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan through a 





marshy area covered with papyrus 
plants past Fashoda and Khartoum 
where it is joined by the Blue Nile 
which has its headwaters in Lake Tana 
in the mountains of Abyssinia. It tum- 
bles on wildly to El Damer where it 
is joined by the Atbara River which, 
like the Blue Nile, comes down from 
Ethiopia. From El Damer the river 
makes an S-bend and flows through the 
Nubian Desert to Asswan, across the 
Egyptian border. From Khartoum to 
Asswan there are six cataracts in the 
Nile. 

Normally, the Nile floods during the 
months of June, July and August, and 
during September the traveler in the 
Nile valley can see thousands upon 
thousands of fellahin and their women- 
folk and children crouched in the cot- 
ton-fields gathering in the fluffy white 
bolls. In March, these same people were 
patiently planting the delicate seed- 
lings behind ridges to protect them 
from the wind. Then came the weeding 
and the loosening of the earth and the 
transplanting to higher and higher lev- 
els on the ridge until they reached the 
crest where cotton could grow most 
freely. Then came the days and nights 
of patient tending, the removing of 
maggots, the worry about watering the 
budding plants and their yellow 
flowers. 

If conditions are proper the seeds 
swell in their cotton wool bolls and 
then just at the right moment when 
the cotton boll bursts they must be 
picked. If the raw cotton is creamy in 
color the quality is best, for that is 
the long staple variety. Sakellarides, the 
Greek farmer, the first man to grow 
this variety is as revered by the Egyp- 
tian peasant as Isis or later Demeter 
might have been by his ancestors. 

Normally, the Nile floods during the 
three summer months, but there are 
times when the flood is too light, when 
there has been too much evaporation in 
the desert, or too much absorption in 
the Sudd swamps, and there isn’t 
enough water, or when the flood is so 
heavy that the entire country-side be- 
comes inundated. In 1902 the Asswan 
Dam, and the barrages at Assuit and 
Zifta were completed, as the outcome 
of a Nile water conservation study in- 
stituted by the Egyptian Government 
some fifty years earlier. Canals were 
constructed, too, at higher than ground 
level, very much like the veins on the 
back of a leaf, in an attempt to insure 
perennial irrigation for Egypt. 

Until Kitchener’s victory in 1898 it 
was almost impossible to forecast the 


height or duration of the upper Nile 
floods, and so to predict the flow for 
Egypt. However, once peace reigned 
the British instituted research at Lakes 
Victoria, Albert and Edward, and the 
Irrigation Department visited Lake 
Tana, source of the Blue Nile to see 
what could be done. As a result, in 
1905 the Sudan branch of the Egyptian 
Irrigation Service was started and from 
1906 until 1913 it gathered data for 
the development of water supply in 
Egypt and for the irrigation of the 
Sudan Gezira, the triangle formed by 
the confluence of the White and Blue 
Niles near Khartoum. 

In 1912 and again in 1933 the As- 
swan Dam was heightened. Makwar 
Dam across the Blue Nile near Sennar 
was built in 1924, and Gebel Aulia 
Dam across the White Nile, approxi- 
mately thirty miles from Khartoum was 
built in 1935. 


Population and Reclamation 


In 1940 Egypt had the most intensive 
irrigation system in the world, but 
Egypt’s cultivated area was only ninety 
per cent that of Belgium, despite the 
fact that its population was double 
Belgium’s. The population growth rate 
far exceeds the rate of reclamation of 
arable land. One and _ three-quarters 
million farm families each exist on 
less than one acre of land. Tie aver- 
age is less than one-half acre per 
family. Egyptian officials express the 
belief that this condition can only be 
ameliorated by the accelerated reclama- 
tion of farm lands from the desert, 
which in turn is dependent upon the 
improvement of the irrigation system. 
This, according to them can only be 
accomplished by building enormous 
reservoirs at the headwaters of the 
Nile. Only thus can they insure per- 
ennial irrigation throughout Egypt and 
thereby not only stabilize her cotton 
crop, but make her populace self-sus- 
taining on a twentieth century stand- 
ard of living. 

In 1949 an agreement was signed 
with the Government of Uganda and 
East African countries tributary to 
Lake Victoria to build a dam at Owens 
Falls, an outlet of Lake Victoria, for 
whith Egypt will share the cost with 
Uganda. The dam will provide a source 
of hydroelectric power for Uganda and 
will ultimately store as much as five 
billion cubic meters of water for 
Egypt, the Sudan and Uganda. Plans 
are being made to store additonal wa- 
ter in Lakes Kwania and Kioga 


through which the Victoria Nile flows 
There are also plans for a canal 
through the Sudd Swamp, to save some 
of the nineteen to twenty billion cubic 
meters which are lost in the Nile’s 
passage through these swamps. 

Egypt is looking forward to a dam 
to be built at Lake Tana in Ethiopia— 
a dam so large that it can serve for 
means that 
enough accumulated 
there to regulate the flow for up to 
one hundred years. This type of dam 
and irrigation works in Central Af- 
rica and a development to be built at 
the Nile Delta which will catch the 
water which overflows into the Med- 
iterranean during flood season would 
free Egypt of the caprices of the Nile 
flood, which when they are too gen- 
erous or too niggardly result in tre- 
mendous loss of life and property. 

In addition to water conservation 
programs Egypt has launched a huge 
program to improve the conditions of 
her people through education. Fuad 
University 15,000  stu- 
dents, a large percentage in the School 
of Agriculture. The Bang Misr, with 
all-Egyptian capital built the first huge 
cotton mill in Egypt, employing some 
15,000 workers, and built living ac- 
commodations for these workers. It also 
started a steamship company and an 
airline to help in the transport of 


century storage, which 


water can be 


now enrolls 


cotton. 

However, regardless of efforts of the 
government to better conditions, the 
only real means of betterment is to 
find a way of controlling the Nile. 
Meanwhile, one can but repeat the 
stanza from Ikhnaton’s “Hymn to 
Aton”: 

“Thou hast set a Nile 

That it may fall for them, 
Making floods upon the mountains, 


in heaven, 


like the great seas 
And watering their fields among 
their towns.” 


Answers to “Friends or Enemies?” 
A: Sir Gladwyn Jebb (UK) Jakob Malik 
(USSR) and Bernard Baruch (US) | 


B: Dr. Ales Bebler (Yugoslavia) and Pu Shen 
(Chinese Communist Interpreter) | 


Prof. Amazacp M. Arutinian (USSR) 
D:,Juliuse Katz-Suchy (Poland) and Hernan 


Samta Cruz (Chile) 


E: Mrs. Louise Yim (Republic of Korea) and 
Andrei Vishinsky (USSR) 


F: Ado Abte-Wold Akilou 


Giuseppe Brusasca (Italy 


(Ethiopia) and 


G: Dr. Joza Vilfan (Yugoslavia) and Alexis 
Kyrou (Greece) j 


C: Gen. Carlos P. Romulo (Philippines) and 
| 
| 
j 


H: John Foster Dulles (US) and Jakob Malik 


(USSR) 
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modern Egypt means mineral wealth 
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GYPT is today actively enlisting her 

EF: 4,000,000 rural people in the war 

she is waging against poverty, ignor- 

ance and disease—the age-old enemies 

of the fellahin. In our country’s far- 

flung villages, countless men and 

women are responding eagerly to the 

government’s call to cooperate in its 

9 campaign to raise the standard of liv- 

ing, wipe out misery, and make our 

Egypt S population sharers in the abundance pf 
the modern world. 

The war-plans and strategy of this 

campaign have been worked out as 

P ert carefully as those for the wars that so 

al on OV v often result only in human destruction. 

In this instance the weapons employed 

are the recent knowledge accumulated 

by economists, educators, agricultur- 


By DR. AHMED HUSSEIN 


Minister of Social Affairs 


ists, medical and social welfare ex- 
perts. Above all, the strategy is based 
on the doctrine that people must learn 
to help themselves if they are to be 
helped at all. And the central notion 
behind the great forward push is that 
it must be made on all fronts at once. 
For it is useless to attack the health 
problems of families who must remain 
Photos by Hamilton Wright hungry. or to preach sanitation and 
cleanliness to those who lack the 
means of purchasing such simple things 
as soap and adequate clothing. 

The “headquarters staff” of the great 
war on poverty is the Fellah Depart- 
ment in our Government’s Ministry of 
Social Affairs. Since its establishment 
in 1939, this department’s specialists 
have drawn up a complete and detailed 
blueprint for abolishing every aspect of 
want in the Egyptian countryside. The 
plan is simple, and relatively inexpen- 
sive—and yet, in the already large 
number of villages where it is operate 
ing at the present time, it has produced 
what seems like miraculous results. 

Armies employ guns, airplanes, and 
tanks. The chief instrument of the Fel- 
lah Department in its attack on back- 
ward conditions is a quite different one 
from any of these. The Rural Social 


Center is its tool—an amazingly suc- 


cessful one, for bringing to the people 


of Egypt better health conditions, edu- 
cation, a knowledge of better methods 
of agriculture, and a host of other 
things that can make their _ lives 
trighter and happier. 

Our social centers in Egypt resemble 
some, I am told, that have been estab- 


RURAL social centers are being built 
all over Egypt, to help combat poverty 
and ignorance with modern ideas about 
agriculture, health and home industry. 
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Egypt's War on Poverty continued 


lished in the southern part of the 
United States, where many forms of 
health, welfare, social and recreational 
services are combined under the same 
roof, and where the active participa- 
tion of the whole community is sought 
in an effort to improve the general situ- 
ation of underprivileged people. 

The plans we have laid in Egypt call 
for a total of 1,200 centers, to be estab- 
lished on an average of twenty or thirty 
yearly, until the network covers the 
entire rural area. In thinking about 
them, we were convinced that if they 
were to succeed in radiating new ideas 
and sound rural reforms, they must 
begin their existence with the full sup- 
port and sympathy of the farmers them- 
selves, with the Government’s role lim- 
ited to an advisory one, with financial 
support. Every effort has been made to 
keep the projects sufficiently simple to 
invite village cooperation and to enable 
the villagers to take over the manage- 
ment of the Centers themselves. 


Villagers Help with Centers 


This approach has met with great en- 
thusiasm on the part of the country 
people. Before a center is started in 
any locality, the villagers get together 
and contribute 15 piastres apiece—for 
a total of L.E. 1500. The purpose of 
this is to create the feeling that the 
project is theirs, and to give them a 
sense of responsibility for its outcome. 
A plot of land for the building is se- 
lected, and is often the contribution of 
a member of the community. The town 
also supplies three dwellings for the 
social welfare specialists, so that they 
may help plan the welfare activities 
while the Center _ itself 
construction. 

The labor of the farmers likewise 
goes into the building of the Center, 
which is designed for simplicity, low 
upkeep, and a wide range of commu- 
nity services. Under one roof are 
housed a variety of medical, agricul- 
tural, educational, social and recrea- 
tional facilities. The staff of the Center 
includes an agricultural and social wel- 
fare specialist, a doctor, and a health 
and social welfare visitor. All three 
have many duties to perform, both at 
the Center itself, and in their general 
relationships with the life of the 
community. 

The Center’s out-patient 
thoroughly up-to-date, with a waiting 
room for the sick, a room for medical 
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clinic is 


is under 


examination and one for treatment, an 
isolation ward for contagious diseases 
or suspected cases, a laboratory, a dis- 
pensary and a medical store room. 
There is also a mother and child health 
unit, and a maternity ward of eight 
beds. This unit provides a two-room 
apartment for a_ resident, trained 
midwife. 

The doctor is a full-time employee, 
with no private practice. His duty is to 
study the health problems of the vil- 
lage, and lay down a policy for its im- 
provement and the treatment of the 
population. He instructs people in the 
prevention of diseases, contagious and 
otherwise. He treats patients without 
fee, whether in the clinic or at their 
homes, and provides medicine without 
charge. But the scope of his function 
goes far beyond mere attendance on the 
sick. He is there to educate the people 
on their health problems, and he seizes 
every opportunity to do so, even in in- 
formal gatherings or on evening social 
visits. Moreover, he is expected to con- 
duct a thorough and comprehensive 
health examination of all the inhabi- 
tants, in an effort to treat and eradi- 
cate endemic diseases and fevers, skin 
and eye diseases. 

In his capacity as a public health of- 
ficial, the doctor keeps a sharp eye on 
village foodstuffs offered for sale, to see 
that they are free from adulteration or 
pollution. He and the social welfare 
worker jointly study the matter of stag- 
nant pools, and advise their owners to 
have them filled up with earth. And 
they work together to overcome local 
superstitions that could affect health. 

The health and social welfare visitor 
must be a graduate of the Kasr El 
Aini Hospital with special training in 
rural social welfare work. Her duty is 
to look after the health of pregnant 
women, mothers, and children, and to 
standards of the village 
women by teaching them the elements 
of cleanliness in clothing and _ their 
homes. She teaches them useful handi- 
crafts such as needlework, knitting and 
dressmaking, as a source of income for 
their spare time. She advises and di- 
rects the village midwives, and con- 
ducts training courses for village girls 
who wish to learn nursing and mid- 
wifery. She visits the village schools, in- 
spects the cleanliness of the children, 
and sends those with symptoms of ill- 
ness to the doctor for examination. 

The agricultural and social welfare 


raise the 


specialist is a graduate of the College 
of Agriculture, and has also completed 
special studies in rural social welfare. 
His function is to find the means of 
increasing the fellah’s income. This he 
accomplishes in a variety of ways—by 
recommending and_ teaching better 
methods of agriculture, by furnishing 
the farmer with better seeds, and as- 
sisting him in the marketing of his 
produce. He tries to encourage cooper- 
ation among the farmers, helps them 
start more profitable crops and profita- 
ble home industries that will increase 
the family income. 


Effort to Combat Illiteracy 

The agricultural specialist has an- 
other big assignment. He is expected to 
help raise the cultural level in the vil- 
lage by instituting measures to combat 
illiteracy. He must make an effort to 
settle long-standing disputes and feuds 
that hinder the social life. Part of his 
educational task has to do also with 
arousing pride in the cleanliness of the 
village itself, including the roadways 
and alleys. He tries to stimulate team- 
work in building a better place and a 
better life for all, replacing supersti- 
tions and bad practices with a sense of 
community pride. 

The building of Egypt’s social cen- 
ters began in 1941, when the first five 
were established. The number had risen 
to eleven in 1943. Today there are 136, 
serving a million and a half of Egypt’s 
rural population. These simple build- 
ings of burnt brick or rough stone are 
now becoming so popular that hun- 
dreds of new communities are clamor- 
ing for them, and are hastening to 
complete the preliminaries which 
would entitle them to this help in 
achieving a new level of prosperity and 
happiness. 

Where they are now operating, they 
have shown remarkable results in im- 
proving the economic condition of the 
fellahin, and in lifting the poorest ele- 
ments of the population to a position 
where they are self-supporting. Some 
of the social welfare centers leased 
small areas of land and divided it 
among poor farmers, issuing free seed 
and loans for the purchase of fertilisers 
to step up the vegetable crops. The re- 
sult has been an improved diet for 
these farmers’ families and an increase 
in their income from the sale of the 
cash crops. 

The Center at Abu El Nomros, which 
is close to Cairo, gave much publicity 
to the growing of vegetables, and en- 
couraged the production of cauliflower 





seedlings in the village in order to 
bring down the cost of such seedlings. 
This village area had 113 feddans un- 
der cultivation in 1940; today it has 
868 feddans under stringbeans, cow- 
peas and other vegetables. 

At Hala village, the farmers were 
persuaded by the Center to plant 
plums; at Valencia orange cultivation 
was introduced; five hundred grape 
vines were planted at Alaqma in addi- 
tion to a good variety of mangoes and 
date palms. Also at Alaqma, the Cen- 
ter supplied some three thousand seed- 
lings of Euca-plant trees from the Gov- 
ernment forest nurseries, to replace 
trees that had been felled and mar- 
keted for timber during the war. 

Everywhere, the centers are teaching 
the people control of the insect pests 
that damage their crops. They are help- 
ing them to breed better livestock, and 
encouraging the improvement of poul- 
try raising, both as a means of improv- 
ing village diet and as a source of 
added revenue. Beekeeping, which can 
be an important source of rural income, 
has been introduced in many villages, 
using modern hives with movable 
frames, and modern extraction with 
minimum waste and maximum cleanli- 
ness, and with modern methods of 


packing and marketing. Silkworm rais- 
ing is another rural industry that has 
been used to increase the country 
peoples’ earnings. 


Rug and Cloth Weaving 

Among the home industries brought 
to the countryside by the social centers, 
none has proved more popular and 
successful than that of weaving. The 
villagers have been taught rug and car- 
pet weaving, as well as the production 
of cloth for clothing, which through lo- 
cal committees is sold at a reduced 
price to the poor and to schoolchildren. 
Under the supervision of the nurse, the 
village girls are taught sewing and 
dressmaking, and the knitting of stock- 
ings, skullcaps, and shawls. 

The centers draw many adults to the 
evening classes that are slowly wiping 
out illiteracy, and to the lectures and 
discussion groups where health and 
hygiene and many other vital topics 
come up. Those who have learned to 
read turn to the center’s library, and 
the young people to its athletic teams 
or boy and girl scout movements fo 
recreation. Above all, the whole village 
flocks to the films or to hear the radio 
programs at the center—and here too, 
through wise selection, a vast educa- 
tional job is being accomplished. 


AGRICULTURE specialists teach 

farmers better methods, provide better 

seeds, and introduce new crops, in the 

drive to raise rural living standards. 
WATER  buffalos, ancient Egyptian 
beasts of burden, are now being used as 
milk-producers, through efforts of the 
social centers to improve child health. 





FEMINIST Doreya Chafie, founder of the 
“Bent el-Nil” Party, acquired Paris chic as 
well as education from Paris University. 


Egypt's Women 
in Their Rights 


By FATMA MINAT RASHED 


{BIS Prig 





GIRLS in shorts are teachers-in-training 
‘in Cairo school, where they are required to 


take physical and academic instruction. 
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oME 3,500 years have passed since 
S the time of Queen Hapshepsut of 
the Eighth Dynasty, the first great 
woman known to history. For 1500 
years, until the Roman era, Egyptian 
women were on an equal footing with 
their menfolk. It was not until the end 
of World War I that they began to re- 
gain the place in public affairs which 
they lost at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era. 

There has been a popular misconcep- 
tion among outsiders that Islam rele- 
gated women to a secondary role in 
community life. This is partially due to 
the wearing of the veil, which is not 
prescribed by Islam, but was an im- 
ported custom imposed by the Turks. A 
second factor in the misconception is 
the practice of polygamy. Polygamy 
was practiced for two reasons—protec- 
tion for the woman and economics. A 
woman may become seriously ill, in- 
sane, or turn out to be sterile. In many 
countries her fate might be divorce. 
In Egypt her husband would keep and 
care for her. There is also the problem 
created by a much larger proportion of 
the population’s being female. Under 
polygamy there is a greater opportu- 
nity for all women to get married. 
However, polygamy has not proved very 
practica', and statistics show that to- 


ABBREVIATED bathing suit and happy 
smile glamorize Egyptian beauty emerging 
from the pool at Alexandria Sporting Club. 





day it is almost non-existent in the 
cities and big towns, and on the decline 
in the rural areas. 

Islam entitles women to dispose of 
their personal property without restric- 
tions, to manage their property without 
interference from their husbands and to 
retain their earnings. In these respects, 
and in others, Islamic women enjoy 
broader privileges than do women in 
many other countries, even today. 


The Feminist Movement in Egypt 


As early as 1919 our women had be- 
gun to claim full and equal rights 
with men. They vehemently rejected 
the secondary role to which they had 
been relegated under the influence of 
the Turks and demanded a more active 
part in the life of the nation. 

In 1919 with the ascension of King 
Fuad I, and the establishment of a 
representative government, the ineffec- 
tual League of Women became the 
Feminist Union and at last found occa- 
sion to state its demands. 

In 1923, Egypt was represented for 
the first time by Hoda Charaoui, one of 
our country’s most prominent feminists, 
at the International Congress of 
Women, held that year in Rome. Mrs. 
Charaoui claimed equal opportunities 


IN EGYPT women surgeons perform even 
the most complicated operations. Here is a 
group “prepping” at Cairo’s Fuad Hospital. 


for women and insisted on their full 
legal and social rights. Her activities in 
Rome brought a great deal of publicity 
to the women’s movement. On her re- 
turn to Cairo, she founded the Women’s 
Association which became the great 
moving force of Egyptian feminism. 
Since then, the Association has sent 
representation to feminist meetings in 
many countries—Sweden, the US, Italy, 
Turkey, Lebanon and France. 

Mrs. Charaoui’s appearance in the 
United States fifteen years ago created 
something of a sensation among Ameri- 
cans who apparently thought that all 
Egypt’s women still wore the veil. 
Since then, Egyptian women who have 
attended such international meetings 
have won praise for their grasp of so- 
cial, medical, business and _ political 
problems. Moreover, they have been ac- 
tive in helping the women of other, less 
enlightened, countries to liberate them- 
selves from the unbearable yoke of 
prejudice. 

Long before their movement became 
active—in fact, for a century—Egyp- 
tian women contributed widely to our 
nation’s art and literature. Many of 
them became noted poets. Many wrote 
books that achieved world-wide fame. 
Their writing was characterized by 
keenness of sensitivity and observation. 


Among notable Egyptian writers 
were Malak Nassef and Aisha Tey- 
mour. The former attained renown half 
a century ago as a “desert searcher.” 
She depicted in vivid terms the fascina- 
tion of the desert and the picturesque 
Bedouins who inhabit it. She recounted 
the fascinating legends of our country 
and brought to light much of the folk- 
lore of the natives. Besides her writing 
Mrs. Nassef conducted elaborate stud- 
ies of the status of women under Egyp- 
tian law and made suggestions on what 
women must do to obtain their emanci- 
pation. 

The increase of the Egyptian 
woman’s prestige has extended itself to 
the country’s businesses—farming, pub- 
lishing and food processing enterprises 
are today operated by 
women. Women doctors, lawyers, uni+ 
versity instructors and social workers 
are an accepted part of their growing 


owned and 


political importance. 

Thirty years ago there were only two 
kindergartens in Egypt with an enroll- 
ment of 249. Now there are fifty, 
founded by Egypt’s women, serving 
13,101 children. Two primary schools 
with 512 girls have grown to seventy- 
five with nearly 20,000 pupils. And to a 
single secondary school with but one 
class of 28 girls, women’s efforts have 


PRINCESSES Fawzia (left) and Fazia, 
sisters of King Farouk, represent the 
royal family at the Cairo Exposition. 
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added nine schools for 5,336 girls. 


Philanthropic work in Egypt has 
also benefited from women’s improved 
status. Of the more than 100 welfare 
institutions in Egypt, forty-five includ- 
ing the national Red Crescent Hospital 
Committee, a member of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, are administered by 
women who also organize the state lot- 
tery drives for charity. The income 
from such efforts in recent years has 
far exceeded the sums available for 
welfare work in prewar times. 

The schools, convalescent homes and 
mobile clinics of the “Mabbarat” Mo- 
hammed Ali Society, an important wel- 
fare organization founded by the Prin- 
cess Fawzia. are operated by women. 
They have, in addition, established, in 
the desert near Giza, a tuberculosis hos- 
pital which has achieved a world-wide 
reputation in medical circles. Distin- 
guished women surgeons are serving on 
the staffs of Egypt’s modern hospitals. 

Women have invaded the field of 
journalism, as in the US. They estab- 
lished several magazines shortly after 
World War I, 
(Egyptian Woman) and 
Chark (Girl of the Orient). 


including Al Masria 
Fataht El 
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women’s magazines published today 
deal mostly with social problems of the 
Egyptian woman. 

The world 
yesterday concerned itself with forcing 
open a place for women in a society in 


feminist movement of 


which the social forms were already 
crystallized. It was at Yale University 
that students once paraded with ban- 
ners bearing the inscription: “Marry 
them early, tell them nothing, treat 
them rough.” Many changes have taken 
place since then. The feminist move- 
ment of today is directed to the re- 
building of a society in which both men 
and women can live more creatively. 
Egypt has come through many 
phases of this evolution. There are now 
two groups apart from the Feminist 
Union. The first of these is the Na- 
tional Feminist Party, established in 
1944 by the author of this article, who 
was for a long time a journalist and 
who often took part in women’s inter- 
national movements. This group was 
deliberately called “party” instead of 
union or association, in order to make 
it perfectly clear that her aim was 
Egyptian women’s political rights. 
With the vote, which does not seem 
far away, Egypt’s women will be equal 
with those of Queen Hatshepsut’s day. 





Celluloid 


Crusaders 
(Continued from page 37) 


distributer who decided 
whether or not a story was good and 
the cast appropriate, and of course the 
only standard he had was the box-office 


success. 


was. the 


The man who succeeded in breaking 
the dominance of the businessman over 
the artist was an Italian-born idealist 
and man of action, Filippo Del Giudice. 
It was he who for the first time in the 
history of British movies succeeded in 
getting a free hand for his production 
of In Which We Serve, in cooperation 
with Noel Coward. After the moral and 
financial success of this picture, Del 
Giudice proceeded to produce on his 
own terms such money-making classics 
as Hamlet, Henry V, Tawny Pipit, 
Blithe Spirit, This Happy Breed and a 
score of others. 

The example caught on, and very 
soon J. Arthur Rank and other mag- 
nates conceded that the artist too had a 
place in the creation of good pictures. 

Del Giudice has come to the conclu- 
sion that for the movies to become an 
adult medium, must be 
made between two kinds of pictures. 


distinction 


One is the stereotype or habit film: the 
usual film exhibited in the theaters of 
the large chains. The other is the non- 
habit film, the exceptional product, the 
artistic picture. But since the big 
chains discourage the production of the 
latter, if artistic pictures are to be pro- 
duced profitably, a new sort of distri- 
bution must be organized for them. Del 
Giudice therefore envisions the distri- 
bution of the “exceptional” pictures for 
the “exceptional’ public through sin- 
gle movie houses, instead of chains, 
just as a play is presented in a single 
theater, where a long run compensates 
for the number of theaters which keep 
the picture on for a week or two or 
less. 

This revolutionary new approach to 
the aggravating problem of distribution 
could not be more timely or more im- 
portant. If the present analysis of the 
ways and ambitions of the Italian, 
French and English movie makers is 
correct, the world of celluloid is com- 
ing into its own. Its best products re- 
flect the genius loci, the spirit of a na- 
tion and of the hour. They conse- 
quently enter the realm of true art, and 
there they must remain. 
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Mohamed Ali: 


Napoleon of the East 


By ABDEL-HAMID ABDEL GHANI 


Egyptian Delegation to the United Nations 





IE year 1769 witnessed the birth of 

three great men—three Napoleons. 
One of them was Napoleon himself: 
Napoleon Bonaparte who wrote his name 
large on the history of the world. The 
second was the man who conquered 
Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington, 
well-known as the Iron Duke. The 
Mohamed Ali of Egypt, 
whom authoritative historians 
called “Napoleon of the East.” It may 
be said that this “Napoleon” combined 
many of the attributes of the other two. 
Like Napoleon of France he was an 
indomitable fighter, a born leader of 
men and a great reformer. He founded 
a government out of anarchy, created a 
vast empire out of a subjugated terri- 
tory, and endowed his country with va- 
rious reforms of which the main ele- 
ments survive to this day. Like the Na- 
poleon of England he conquered the 
greatest military power of his time in 
the East—the Ottoman Empire through 
which his troops raced with the speed 
of a gale, until they stood at the out- 
skirts of its capital. 

Like Napoleon Bonaparte, native of 
Corsica, Mohamed Ali was not born in 
Egypt, with which his name and 
achievements were to be associated. 
His birthplace was Cavalla in Greek 
Macedonia, which was part of the vast 
Ottoman Empire. Half a century after- 
ward, with an Egyptian army he con- 


third was 
many 


quered the Turks in many battles, and 
occupied a vast area of the Turkish 
Empire. 

Cavalla in English means “cavalry.” 
Mohamed Ali’s birthplace is said to 
have been so called by Venetian trad- 
ers of the Middle Ages because the 
promontory on which the city is situ- 
ated resembled a horse about to leap. 
Recently at Cavalla, a great ceremony 
marked the unveiling of Mohamed Ali’s 
statue on horseback, and the Greeks 
and Egyptians celebrated the centenary 
of the city’s distinguished son. 

Concerning Mohamed Ali’s childhood 
little is known. He was left an orphan 
at an early age, and his book learning 
was slight. Yet this man who knew no 
language except his mother tongue, 
Turkish, did read many European books 
on history and politics through transla- 
tions. He studied the history of his 
great contemporary Napoleon, and the 
principles and achievements of the 
great French Revolution. 

Like all Macedonians—those moun- 
taineer descendants of Alexander the 
Great—Mohamed Ali displayed from 
boyhood remarkable qualities of cour- 
age and resourcefulness. While yet in 
his twenties he became such a power 
in his native province that when in 
1798 Turkey decided to send an army 
to Egypt to oust the French, who under 
Napoleon Bonaparte had landed there 
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MOHAMED ALI: FOUNDER OF MODERN EGYPT 


a few months before, Mohamed Ali 
was chosen as one of the officers to 
head the expedition. In Egypt he dis 
tinguished himself by leading a bold 
charge of horsemen during a night at- 
tack on a fort held by the French. 

For three years the people of Egypt 
maintained a continuous revolt and un- 
derground resistance against the invad- 
ers. Finally the French were compelled 
to withdraw from the country. But al- 
though it was rid of foreign occupas 
tion there remained other bitter trials. 
Egypt was worn out by the reign of the 
Mamelukes, who ruled Egypt for many 
centuries of its medieval history, war- 
themselves 
continuously. The people were beaten 
to earth by their despotic rule, and 
their unending strife. To the people of 
this Egypt, Mohamed Ali spoke of their 
glorious past, their rich country and 
the bright future they could achieve. In 
May 1805 a deputation of the people 
waited on him and besought him to 
take up the reins of government. He 
accepted, and the occasion was cele- 
brated in Cairo and up and down the 
land. Thus Mohamed Ali was not only 
the first ruler in the East, but one of 
few in the world, who ascended to 
power by the will of his people, 
through the application of democracy, 
then a new and fresh political idea. 

From then on the history of Mo- 


ring for power amongst 





Mohamed Ali cminuei 


hamed Ali became the history of Egypt. 
He began to lay the foundation of the 
country, which he was determined 
must be independent and prosperous. 
the nucleus of a big and _ powerful 
empire. 

Egypt. though rid of the French oc- 
cupation, was confronted by another 
foreign peril. The British thought that 
they could replace the French occu- 
pants. They sent an army to invade 
Egypt which overran the country. In 
1807, Mohamed Ali undertook to repel 
these British invaders. and inflicted a 
Rosetta. 
Thereafter he was free to devote his 


decisive defeat on them at 


full attention to the welfare of his 
country and its international role. 
The man with little instruction based 
his vast program for building a new 
country chiefly on education. He first 
turned his attention to AL-AZHAR, the 
oldest university in the world and the 
last center of culture left in the gloom 
that had marked the eclipse of Islamic 
- civilization. Out of this institution he 
selected hundreds of students to go 
abread, mostly to France, to study en- 
gineering, medicine, surgery, chemistry 
and all aspects of the modern sciences. 
His own sons and sons of the ruling 
class were included in these missions, 
but their 
largely from among sons of peasants 
educated in AL-AZHAR. Mohamed Ali 


supervised every detail of his vast edu- 


numbers were recruited 


cational projects. Among the institu- 
tions he founded were a faculty of 
Medicine, another of engineering, a 
military academy, a naval academy in 
Alexandria, a veterinary school, an in- 
stitute for music, a faculty of foreign 
languages and a school for civil serv- 
ice. A team of capable translators, su- 
pervised by eminent Orientalists, under- 
took the translation into Arabic of hun- 
dreds of works on modern sciences. 

The second printing machine was in- 
troduced in Egypt by Mohamed Ali— 
the first had been carried there by Na- 
poleon—to help diffuse books for stu- 
dents and the educated public. Egyp- 
tian journalism began with the news- 
paper he started, which continues to 
this day as the official bulletin of the 
government. 

Egypt has been an agricultural coun- 
try since the dawn of history. Realiz- 
ing this, Mohamed Ali initiated peren- 
nial irrigation which until that time 
had depended solely on the floods of 
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the Nile. He ordered the construction 
of the great Delta Barrages which still 
stand as a monument to his genius and 
foresight. He introduced to Egypt the 
culture of sugar-cane and, later, the 
cotton plant which was to become the 
nation’s greatest economic asset. 
During his reign steamers appeared 
for the first time on the waters of the 
Nile bearing raw materials from re- 
mote parts of the country to be manu- 
factured in the factories built in Cairo 
and Alexandria. With a superhuman 
energy he proceeded to industrialize 
the country by establishing glass, pa- 
per, sugar, cotton, woolen and _ silk 
mills. The 


stroved only by a combination of the 


Egyptian fleet—later de- 


British, French and Russian fleets in 
the Mediterranean—was composed of 
196 vessels, armed with hundreds of 
cannons, all built by the hands of Egyp- 
tian artisans in Alexandria, which Mo- 
hamed Ali had transformed into a great 
Mediterranean arsenal. 


Three Military Campaigns 


Mohamed Ali’s plan was to make of 


‘Egypt not only a prosperous country, 


but also the nucleus of a big Arabic 
Empire. This led him to launch three 
military campaigns in the three conti- 
nents of the old world. His brilliant 
son, Ibrahim, one of the great gen- 
erals of recorded history, led the well- 
trained and equipped Egyptian armies 
in two campaigns over Europe and 
Asia, while his son Ismail led the Afri- 
can campaign. Mohamed Ali remained 
in Egypt as the thinking genius and the 
inspiring spirit behind his victorious 
armies. 

His first campaign was to unify the 
Valley of the River Nile—of which the 
northern part constitutes Egypt while 
the southern is the Sudan. Mohamed 
Ali judged, at the early stage of his 
reign, that Egypt’s future was closely 
bound to the security of the Sudan, 
from which springs the Nile—the life- 
giver of Egypt. This vast and fertile ter- 
ritory of a million square miles was 
looked upon by the European powers 
of his time as “res nullius”. Great 
Britain especially did not hide its in- 
tention of laying hands on the region 
as part of its scheme for building a 
British colonial domain. 

Mohamed Ali was quite aware of the 


fact that any power which dominates 
the Sudan can dominate Egypt. Egypt 
and the Sudan have formed, from time 
immemorial, one unit. As far as the 
records go, whether to the ancient 
Pharaonic ages, the Greco-Roman pe- 
riod, or the Arab and Turkish era, this 
“Nile unity” has been maintained, un- 
interrupted except during certain pe- 
riods of decadence. Egypt and the Su- 
dan would have been barren deserts. 
Herodotus was only half right when he 
described Egypt as the “gift of the 
Nile”; he might rather have said that 
the whole Nile Basin—which is to say 
Egypt and the Sudan together—is the 
gift of this great river which runs from 
the Equator to the Mediterranean, like 
blood running through the human body. 
No wonder our ancestors—the Pharaohs 

worshiped it as an “Almighty God”! 

For these reasons Mohamed Ali un- 
dertook his campaign in the Sudan. He 
was open-minded, at the same time, to 
all the other aspects and phases of 
“Nile unity” which make each of the 
brethren countries—Egypt and the Su- 
dan—as essential to the other as the 
limbs of one body. 

The army was divided into two col- 
umns: one headed by his son Ismail, 
the other by his son-in-law Ahmed. The 
former went west, the latter south. 
Ismail was soon in difficulties; his sup- 
plies ran out and he lost his way in the 
wilderness through the deceit of a 
tribeleader named “Meleb of Shendi.” 
He warned this leader that he would 
“drive a stake through his heart” if he 
did not receive supplies within five 
days. It was a rash threat. That night 
his camp was set on fire, and he and 
his staff perished miserably in the 
flames. Ahmed was more fortunate; he 
overran most of the Sudan territory and 
spread the authority of Mohamed Ali 
throughout the Nile Basin and the 
coast of the Red Sea. Thus, the Sudan 
was annexed to Egypt under a govern- 
mental system which excluded all no- 
tions of imperialism and exploitation. 
One of the great achievements of Mo- 
hamed Ali in the Sudan was the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade and the elimina- 
this at the 
very outset of the nineteenth century. 

Shortly after the campaign in Africa 
Mohamed Ali started a new campaign 
in Europe. This was in Greece, which 
had revolted against the Turkish rule. 
Aware of the weakness and the cor- 
rupt state of affairs in his old Empire, 
the Sultan of Turkey implored the 
powerful Mohamed Ali to repress the 
revolution. 


tion of the slave-dealer 





Soon. an Egyptian army of 16,000 of- 
ficers and men, with hundreds of field 
guns, crossed the Mediterranean to 
Greece, having at their head the genius 
Ibrahim Pasha—son of Mohamed Ali, 
and his right hand. The army was sup- 
ported by a fleet of fifty-four battle- 
ships. A few months sufficed for Ibrahim 
Pasha to conquer 
tion of Greece. City after city suc- 
cumbed. Athens itself capitulated and 
the Egyptian flag waved for a while 
over the capital. But the defeat of the 
people who were fighting for their 
freedom and independence awoke loud 
protest in Europe, and a few months 
later an allied squadron of European 
fleets entered Navarino Bay and de- 
stroyed the Egyptian fleet at anchor. 
further resistance 
would end in the loss of his troops 


the major por- 


Perceiving that 


also, Mohamed Ali bade his son return. 

Eleven Mohamed Ali 
launched his biggest campaign. This 
time it was against the Ottoman Em- 
pire and its battlefield was Syria— 


years later 


Greater Syria which included, at that 
time, the present Lebanon, Syria, Pal- 
estine and Jordan. By this campaign 
Mohamed Ali became the first Arab 
leader to conjure up the dormant dream 
of Pan-Arabism. The Arab countries al- 
ways have been drawn close by various 
geographical, ethnical, linguistic and 
cultural ties. After the advent of Islam 
the Arabs, who constituted the first nu- 
cleus of the Islamic state, were a unity 
—all of them were citizens of one 
state, under one Caliphate, enjoying 
equal rights and privileges accorded 
them by the religion itself. 


Victories Arouse Rivals 


This ideal of Pan-Arabism led Mo- 
hamed Ali to send his troops into Syria, 
where they routed the Turks in many 
decisive battles. Acre, before which 
Napoleon retreated after blockading it 
for six months, surrendered to his il- 
lustrious son Ibrahim. After the battle 
of Nessib his armies were within a few 
days’ march of Constantinople itself. 
This alarmed the European powers, es- 
pecially Great Britain and Russia. At 
that time the rivalry was as keen as it 
is today between the Moscovite Bear 
and the British Lion. The bear was 
desperately trying to break through his 
land-locked domain by establishing a 
foothold along some shore of the Medi- 
terranean, especially at Constantinople, 
which straddles the strategic straits of 


the Bosphorus. The lion was just as 
desperately trying to prevent the Rus- 
sian bear from reaching the Mediter- 
ranean, the life-line to its vast and rich 
overseas Empire, especially to the glit- 
tering diamond of the British Crown, 
India. It was impossible for the lion 
and the bear to agree, except in this 
negative way: to keep alive the Otto- 
man Empire, known at that time in 
diplomatic and political writings as 
“the Sick Old Man of Europe.” 

The two powers led a European 
coalition bent on stopping the Egyptian 
army at the outskirts of Constantinople. 
Mohamed, Ali found himself in the 
same dilemma Napoleon had faced at 
Waterloo a few years before: either to 
fight the last battle, leaving the out- 
come to fate—or to yield before the 
force of the European coalition. Mo- 
hamed Ali decided to profit by the bit- 
ter experience of Napoleon. He took 
the safe side, and bade Ibrahim return. 
In exchange for that the European 
powers secured for him, in the Inter- 
national Conference of London 1840, 
the hereditary vice-royality of Egypt, 
bounded at that time by the Mediter- 
ranean, the Red Sea and the Equator 
in the heart of Africa. 

Mohamed Ali died in the fullness of 
his years. He was in his eighties when 
he left this world peacefully over a 
hundred years ago. The great achieve- 
ments and the thrilling adventures 
which enriched his life should not over- 
shadow the human elements in his his- 
tory. He practised religious tolerance, 
he insisted on equality between Mos- 
lems and non-Moslems all over his em- 
pire. He abolished all the discrimina- 
tory practices of his time, choosing 
Christians for posts of high honor and 
responsibility. The Ministry of Finance 
was run almost throughout his reign 
by an Egyptian Christian. He drafted 
Moslems, Christians and Jews alike 
into his army. Such religious tolerance 
was little short of revolutionary in an 
era still clouded by the fanatic spirit 
of the Middle Ages. 

Born of the people, Mohamed Ali 
did more than raise himself to a throne 
and found a dynasty. He placed service 
to his subjects above all else and in- 
spired them by his leadership. He was 
more of a family head than a stern 
governor. Thus, in the course of his last 
illness the British Consul-General 
heard more than one say: “If Allah 
permits me, gladly will I give ten years 
of my life to add them to that of our 
old leader.” 
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Sand 


and Stone 


(Continued from page 58) 


The Chephren Pyramid, somewhat 
smaller than that of Cheops, serves as a 
background to the Sphinx. Its reception 
temple, in which the embalming rites 
for kings were performed, and where 
later memorial services were conducted, 
has its southern wall against the Sphinx, 
and has often been miscalled by tourists 
“Temple of the Sphinx.” A road, five 
hundred meters long, and hewed in the 
sharp rock, climbs obliquely to the 
Chephren Pyramid. The eye follows it 
to the ruins of the funeral temple which 
backs up on the eastern flank of the 
pyramid. The third famous pyramid, 
that of Mycerinus, is beyond the horizon, 

Twelve centuries after their construc- 
tion, during the 18th Dynasty, the 
monuments of the Giza plateau were 
abandoned to nature, a situation which 
has lately been remedied. 

A great stele, or flatstone monument, 
recently discovered, housed in the ruins 
northeast of the Sphinx, reveals that the 
spot was one of the favorite promenades 
of Amenophis II (1450-1425 B.C.), 
who reposed there and let his goats rest 
before returning to Memphis. His son, 
Thutmosis IV (1425-1405 B.C.) came 
there often to hunt lions while he was 
a prince. One day during an afternoon 
nap in the shadow of the Sphinx, which 
at that time was buried up to its neck 
in sand, the god Harmarkhis, of whom 
the Sphinx was supposed to be an effigy, 
appeared to the future king in a dream. 
He promised Thutmosis royal standing 
in exchange for the removal of the sand 
shroud from his image. Inscriptions on 
a granite stele which can still be seen 
between the paws of the Sphinx, “The 
Stele of the Dream,” relates the inci- 
dent. It perpetuates the fidelity of the 
king in carrying out his vow to his 
divine benefactor. 





2,000 Birthday Candles 


France is lighting them for Paris in 
1951. And UNW’s April issue will feature 


France and her great city. 














ASSIMIL RECORD COURSE 


Paris in °51? 

Mais oui! 

Quelle chance !! 
Begin now learning French—at 
home, at school, in the office— 
the most authentic “Made in 
France” way through the com- 
plete explanatory book with the 
gay, easy ASSIMIL Record 


Course 
Your Passport to Pleasure 


ASSIMIL Courses also in other 
languages 


LIBRAIRIE de FRANCE 
Rockefeller Center CI 7-2150 
610 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





FOLKWAY RECORDS 


Leading producers of FOLK MUSIC on records 
Producers of the world famous ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY of primitive music from many lands: 
American Indian, Cuba, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
Africa, Ethiopia, Palestine, Spain, etc. 

For complete catalogue write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 

117 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








PERIOD 


presents on 2 LP records 


MOZART’S charming opera 
BASTIEN and BASTIENNE 


Write for complete catalog 


PERIOD MUSIC CO. 


Tenth Ave., New York, N. Y 











THEODORE B. BUCHHOLZ 
Oriental Rugs 
Silks and other fine antique rugs. 
Showings in your home by ap- 
pointment. Expert cleaning and re- 
pairing. 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 








CALL WOODMAN 
Fer insurance—Any Kind 
Anvwhere 
if it Can Be Done 
‘“‘DUN-CAN DO IT”’ 


DUNCAN A. WOODMAN, INC. 
100 €. 42nd $t., N. Y. 17, N. Y. MU 6-5140 














TRANSLATIONS 
From and into any language 
INTERPRETERS 
BI-LINGUAL SECRETARIES 
UNITED NATIONS’ LANGUAGES 


TRANSLATION INSTITUTE 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. MU 2-3129 
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Records "Round the World 





Strauss: Salome, Op. 54 (complete 
opera), two 12-in. Oceanic discs #302. 
This work marked the entrance of Strauss 
in the field of opera. Its rich, lush music 
soon gained recognition. Salome as an 
opera, and the Dance of the Seven Veils 
which occurs in the opera, have remained 
popular fare through the years. This is the 
only recording of the entire opera, and it 
is exceptionally well-done. This version is 
performed by the Dresden State Opera 
Chorus and Orchestra with stellar artists. 
For those not desiring the complete opera 
but wanting the Dance of the Seven Veils 
alone, the following excellent recordings 
are available: Capitol # L-8036 with Krauss 
and the Vienna Philharmonic; Columbia 
#+ML-~4045 with Rodzinski and the Cleve- 
land Symphony; and Tempo #TT-2034 
with Failoni and the Italian Radio Sym- 


phony—all notable performances. 


Bruch: Violin Concerto in G minor, Op. 
26, 12-in. Mercury disc #MG—10064. Our 
prayers for a microgroove recording of this 
classic work have been answered—and ex- 
ceptionally well, too. Endre Wolf plays this 
concerto with skill, technique and warmth, 
accompanied by the Danish State Radio 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Erik Tuxen. Because Bruch uses up only 
one side of the disc, Mercury offers Wolf 
doing Tschaikowsky’s Concerto No. 1 in 
D major, Op. 35 on the reverse side. A 
notable “two-for-the-price-of-one” buy, 


Bach: Double Concerto for Two Violins 
in D minor, 12-in. RCA-Victor disc 
+LM-1051. Although not a new release, 
this recording embodies a technical novelty 
that will justify every disc collector’s desire 
for owning it, over and above its musical 
interest. This disc marks the first time in 
the history of RCA-Victor recording that 
an artist is heard in a musical collaboration 
with himself; the result being that you can 
hear Jascha Heifetz simultaneously playing 
both the first and second violin parts! 
Artistically and technically it is a remark- 
able feat which posed many problems for 
Heifetz as well as the recording technicians. 
The concerto was first recorded with 
Heifetz playing the first violin part accom- 
panied by the orchestra, while the en- 
gineers recorded it simultaneously on 
lacquer masters and sound film. The violin- 
ist, wearing ear-phones, then played the 
second violin part, synchronizing his per- 
formance with a play-back of the lacquer 
recording he had previously made. This 
synchronized performance was also recorded 
simultaneously on lacquer discs and sound 
film, after which both sound film recordings 
were processed, perfectly synchronized, and 
then re-recorded on master discs. Heifetz 
had a two-fold problem. In order to main- 
tain fidelity of tonal balance throughout his 
performance, he literally had to commit to 
memory every tonal nuance, and maintain 
throughout the recording the correct rela- 
tionship between his own playing of the 
first and second violin parts. The perfect 
synchronization and balance that are ap- 


parent in the finished recording are the 
result of Heifetz’s remarkable artistic and 
technical achievement, coupled with the 
recording skill of veteran technicians. 


Tschaikowsky: Concerto No. 2 in G 
major, Op. 44, 12-in. Concert Hall Society 
dise #CHC-3. Everyone is familiar with 
the extremely popular Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B flat minor, Op. 23, but how many know 
that Tschaikowsky completed a second, and 
started a third, piano concerto? Of the 
third, little is known; it was hardly more 
than started. The second has been known 
and played on occasion in the past, but it 
failed to achieve any degree of popularity, 
doubtless due to the fact that it lacks the 
drive, fire and drama of the first. Neverthe 
less, it is Tschaikowsky, if in a more mellow 
and tame mood and, as such, it is worthy 
of inclusion in the record collector’s library. 
Oddly enough, this second piano concerto 
was not available (in this country, at least) 
on records prior to microgroove, and it was 
a happy thought that inspired Concert Hall 
Society to produce this splendid disc. It 
features Shura Cherkassky at the piano 
with the Santa Monica Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Jacques Rachmilovich. 
This is the only recording of its kind. 


Prades Festival: ten 12-in. Columbia 
dises # ML-4345 to 4354. Here is a superb set 
of dises—superb from the artistic as well 
as technical point of view. While the discs 
may be purchased individually, no music 
devotee will be able to resist obtaining the 
entire set, since it constitutes a once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity to secure an outstand- 
ing basic library of Bach. The Prades Fes- 
tival, commemorating the 200th anniversary 
of the death of Bach, was held in June 
1950 under the direction of famed Pablo 
Casals, and marked his first public ap- 
pearance in some years. The original record- 
ings were made at Prades by Columbia’s 
affiliate, the Columbia Gramophone Co., 
Ltd. of England. Here is a Bach gold mine, 
performed by artists such as Szigeti, Stern, 
Casals, Schneider, Serkin and Istomin, to 
mention but a few. Suites, sonatas, violin 
and piano concertos, the Brandenburg con- 
all are splendidly performed and 
recorded for your pleasure. 


certos 


Folk Music of Ethiopia: Four 10-in. Folk- 
ways discs in album #1405. A varied col- 
lection of typical musical performances 
from Central Ethiopia and Eritrea. The 
performances are by skilled city musicians 
of Ethiopia proper, and by country people 
in the Eritrean part of Tigrai Province. 
Flutes, pipes, lyres, spike-fiddles, harps 
and drums are heard. An explanatory bro- 
chure, written by Harold Courlander and 
furnished with the album, contains sum- 
marized translations of the songs. Folkways 
is developing an ever-expanding library of 
original ethnic music covering examples 
from various parts of the world. 

KARL A. BARLEBEN 





EGYPT'S FAVORITE SOFT DRINK 


Sparkling Pepsi-Cola is the most popular soft drink 
in Egypt. And the caravans of Pepsi-Cola trucks 
which roll from Pepsi-Cola’s huge, modern 

bottling plants in Cairo and Alexandria grow longer 
and longer to meet the increased demand for this 


delicious, high quality beverage. 
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National Bottling Company of Egypt S. A. E. - Under Appointment From Pepsi-Cola, Inc., New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Gyyr LAND OF ANCIENT CHARM AND MODERN PROGRESS 
wa 


The magic of Egypt combines the mystery of her ancient 
civilization with the comforts of modern living and prog- 
ress. Nowhere else in the world are there so many sports 
and pastimes, natural beauties and historical wonders 


with such complete comfort and at such moderate out- 


lay. A trip to Egypt is amply justified for its antiquities 
alone—yet here one can see progress achieved in mod- 
ern social welfare agencies, the spreading of educa- 
tional and scientific activities through its universities and 


the constantly growing role of women in Egypt's growth. 


EGYPTIAN TOURIST DEPARTMENT 


CAIRO, EGYPT * 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 





